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or THE PRESBYTERIAN} 


West or Tae 

There is a popular idea afloaz, (upon 
the confirmation of which I would not 
like ta stake my reputation tor wisdom, ) 
that Diogenes of old, spouted philosophy 
from under an immense (ab. Certain it 
is, that a greater philosopher than he, 
delivered his lectures under a porch. 
In modern times, and from modern phi- 
losophers, we have letters from under a 
cliff, from under Ure trees, &e. But | 
do not remember to have seen any letter 
confessedly from under the weather ; 
‘and, considering the present state of 
the weather, it may not prove untimely 
to have one of this sort. When the east 
wind blows—when it is raw and cold— 
when it rains, when it is damp and sul- 
try, when it is very hot, and in other 
conditions of the atmosphere, a great 
many people are in the habit of being 
This weather exerts 
certain influences upon the physical sys. 
term, which induce relaxation, indolence, 
restlessness, and general good-for-nothing- 
ness. The physical acts upon the men- 
tal system, puts it into general sympathy 
with itself; and the mind is stubborn 
and refractory, and will do no work of 
any account, except under positive com- 
mand of a strong will. All this would 
be simply very unfortunate, did the mat- 
ter end here. But it does not generally 
end here. I lave long been under the 
conviction that the nervous system has 
a great deal to du with godliness; and 
the weather furnix!ics a familiar confir- 
mation of this idea. For, when the 
weather goes awry, then many Christian 
people are upt to go awry with it. 
They become impatient, resiless-——shall 
I say often petulant, pecvish, and pas- 
sionate?) Every thing gocs wreag, they 
That “wroay” is a curious and 
ugly little word, but it manages to get 
inte lots of things; and when it does 
once get in, it makes a great deal of 
trouble. So we say of such people, by 


way of excuse, that they are under the | 


weather. I suppose we mean that the 


weather has got the advantage of them, | 


and that having temporarily los! their 
sclf-contro!, they are at the merey of 


every chanving breeze, or of every rise | 


er fall of the thermometer or barometer. 
The weather thes 
very good manager-—at least, 
mien and woinen. [t is very indulgent, 
aud allows the ill fects, that a good 
master would take esre to econirol, to 
have full play, aud to eci off the tidi- 
vidual they belong to, often in a very 
unfavourctle Eeht. Think how it 
looks for any fullerrown, responsible, 
aud respectalle person, to gite up to the 
weather in this manner, aud let it drive 
off, fall+tilt, with the reins in its hands. 
It is very -up to ‘leod-heat near- 
ly, in the shade. It is abnost impossible 
to find physical comfort any where. No 
breoze, no cloud—-all a glare of fierce 
sunlight. Your pala-leaf waves con- 
siantly and vigorously, in token of the 
triumph of the warmth. The villainous 
fics, taking advautege of your discom- 


; to be nota 


fort, pounce upon you with their little, 


hurning feet, and yotke of your 
Uguity hy bombarding vour nose, until 
vou think that you afe wuoher Peters- 


burg, You hein to feel tolerably 
wreiched. if out of doors, in the 


shade, the Eeht is too strong; if in the 
house, you cannot sleep without danger 
of ruining all your starch, and swelter- 
ing in the close confinement. You are 
in a very bad way, my friend. The 
haby is fretting, or business gets mixed, 
or the arlicle you are writing will not 
come, and—-you under the weather. 
Wiat is worse then all, every body 
knows it. They cannot help knowing it. 
Tie children get seolded, and, reaci- 
ia naturally, become cross themselves. 
The tangles get more tangled still, as 
yeu jerk, instead of secking to untic 
them. . The ill-humour flows in place of 
the ink, and every body about wishes 
that you were-—aot under the weather. 
You are a beautiful spectacle to an 
uninterested observer now, are you not? 
Excuse me for asking the question, as I 
know it will only agzravate the case; 
but what on earth is the use of getting 
into such a moral fever, if the weather 
is ware’ Why not exert vourself a 
little, and keep cool, at least, in one of 
your departments’? This is just precise- 
ly the time iu which to exercise your 
patience, and a little exercise will not 
hurt it, I presume. It required a good 
deal of patience to keep quiet and lis- 
ten during the five days and nights 
when the late Assembly were sitting in 
“Committee of the Whole on the State 
ef the Country,” or, in other words, hold- 
ing a general debating society over the 
McPheeters’ case. But still it was cn- 
dured with commendable resignation. 
In fact, any thing may be endured that 
does not absolutely kill you; and the 
weather will not kill you, if you take 
proper care to avoid exposure. Now is 
just the time when your Christian vir- 
tues should shine, if you happen to have 
any. A good many people can be very 
pious in cool and delightful weather ; 
but they fall from grace in such heat 
as this. Now, my friend, be persuaded 
to put the weather under you, and do 
not get under it any more. Just try 
the exper ment fairly once, and see how 
much better you will endure the, heat. 
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You will staile all around at the chil- 
dren, the mother, the bird, and the dog: 
you will feel quite benevolent at those 
abommable flies that are raiding ovor 
the exposed portions of your physical 
confederacy. If you use the “Light- 
ning Fly-killer,” it will, perhaps, add 
to your complacency and peace. 

As 1 write, the thermometer stands 
at %4 degrees in the shade, and [ am 
trying to practise what I preach. Let 
us all try it together. Under the wea- 
ther in one sense, but not under it in 
the other. We can all do it, if we try; 
and if we do not try, we will be very 
apt not to doit. In this latter case, we 
will not only render ourselves much 
more miserable than we would other- 
wise be, (yet not morc than we deserve,) 
but will assist in diffusing much unne- 
cessary unhappiness about us. And it 
is just as inexcusable to render your 
companions miserable, by your disagrec- 
able and snappish deportment, as it is 
to make a long, dry speech to an audi- 
ence that docs not want to hear you, 
and that only tolerates you because you 
evidently want so badly to hear yourself 
speak. Put the weather underneath 
your feet; and let your patience and 
choerfulness, and sclf-control be seen in 
the days of little trials, as well as amidst 
great adversities. For if you cannot 
bear the little, how will you ever learn 
to endure the great evils of life, which 
will surely ¢ome upon you in time? 

LLAWKEYE. 


-- 


NOTES FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENGD OF THN ] 


Messrs. Editors—It is difficult to 
conceive that Vicksburg, topographically 
con. idered, Was ever’a very attractive 
location. hills and deep ravines 
are abundant, the streets geucrally rise 
aud fall at an angle, which renders 
theta exeeedingly inconvenient to one 
who has not the “wind” of a race- 


| 
| 
| 


horse, and it seems to be beyond the 
powor of man to make 
places smooth... Neither as respects 
lis loestion, nor the general appecar- 
ance of its public and private build- 
ings, can Vicksburg be favourably con- 
trosied with Natchez, and many other 
towns upon the lower Mississippi. Yet 
the inany really palatial residences, -sur- 


rounded hy highly improved 


not of | 


Which are found in the city and its 
immediate Ticinity. cloarly indicate that, 
before the war, VieXsburg contained at 
len=t its proportion of wealth, taste, and 
refinement. Some of these have been 
le 
untienantable inthe construction of the 
present fortifications, and others are 
by officers who, after many 
hardships, luxuriate in the temporary 
porsession of pleasant homes and costly 


_ furniture, Which have been confiscated, 


sometimes after, and sometimes before 
abandonment by former owners. It 


| certainly cannot be denied that, having 
| turned their backs to wealth and home, 


the so-called “confederates” have made 
tremendous sacrifices to sustain their 
mistaken course of seees<ion and relyel- 
lion. 
CARELESS 
In times of war, men shoot very eare- 
lessiy. If something belonging to the 
enemy is hit, and some one of the enciny 
is struck, they seem all the more pleased 
with their work. Though sometimes 
an apparent, necessity, war, in its mild- 
est aspects, is terrible. The effects of 
the bombardment of Vicksburg will not 
be obliterated for many long vearse. 
Houses and public buildings, shattered 
by shot and shell, are every where visi- 
ble in our daily walks. The most of 
these can be casily repaired, and made 
as tenantable and as good as they were 
before the siege. Who are to repair, 
and who are to occupy them, are ques- 
tions not determinable just now It is 
a singular fact that, with one sing!e 
exception, every church in Vicksburg— 
and some of them are neither large nor 


bardment. The exception is the Catho- 
lie Chureh, which, though large, and 
next to the court-house, the most con- 
spicuous object in Vicksburg, remains 
entirely unseathed. Why this is so, we 
cannottell. We do not believe that Di- 
vine Providence guards Romish churches 
with special care. Was this building 
spared from some lingering veneration, 
in the hearts of our soldier gunners, for 
what is symbolized by the cross which 
so conspicuously surmounts its spire, 
and which an apostate church has been 
allowed to exclusively appropriate to 
itself? We hope so. Many of these 
dwellings were inhabited when they 
were struck and shattered, and the 
stories which are told of remarkable and 
providential escapes, would form a large 
and interesting volume. In what pain- 
ful uncertainty and fear the beleagured 
people—the wonien and children especial- 
ly---dragged the slow hours along, can 
be known onlyto those who have passed 
through such scenes of trial, which must 
sometimes unman the bravest hearts. 


DENS AND CAVES. 
Your readers have probably heard 
something of cave life in Vicksburg, 
during the bombardment and _ siege. 
What has been said and written upon 
this subject is net apocryphal. kn 
those days of trial and suffering, all 


who could possibly do so forsook their 


dwellings, and lived for weeks in caves 
dug expressly as places for safe refuge. 
You can sce of these hiding- 
places from shot and shell as you walk 
through the city. They are gencrally 
found in the steep, street-ward banks of 
lots that have never heen graded, and 
that lie high abowe the grade of the 
adjacent street. Many of them aro 
quite large, and when inhabited, wete 
furnished with elegant carpets and 
other furniture, and made as comfort- 
able and home-like as possible. Gene- 
rally they were provided with two 
entrances, so that when a stray shell 
made its unwelcome entrance through 
one, the inmates could “retire in good 
order,” or disorder, through the other. 
I do not imagine that, in such cases, 
they stood much upon the order of their 
going. Yet, with all the appliances 
with Which it was sought to render 
them comfortable, these caves were un- 
healthy residences. The change from 
pleasant homes, where no want was 
ungratified, was too sudden and too 
great, and vory many, Women and chil- 
dreu cspecially, died from constant ex- 
citement and exposure. During my 
brief sojourn in Vieksburg, I heard of 
several who died from discascs con- 
tracted during a residence in those 
damp and unwholesome caves. Those 
of your readers who desire further 
information upon this subject will find 
it in a book, whieh I have never seen, 
entitled, “Cave Life in  Vick=burg.” 
The work has been recently published, 
and was written by a lady who partici- 
pated in the exeiting scenes which she 
describes 
CUURCHES IN VICKSBCRG. 


Tradition informs us that the Vicks- 
burgers were never greatly addicied to 
the frequenting of ehurches, and that 
the membership of the several churches 


eyed, ethers have been readered | 


conspicuous—was struck during the bom-. 


these rough | 


here wero largely of females. How 
this may have been, I know not; cer- 
tain it is, that with the exception of the 
Roman Catholie, the ehurch edifices 
here are not very barge, Their number 
ean be told upon the fingers of one haad. 
With the exeophion ef a Sabbath after- 
noon scrvice fer Biaeks in the Baptist 


church, which ts ettended, and 


.¢hurch is the 


| 


Which is gondticted by some 
of their own peaple, the Presbyterian 
only one just nuw open 


for regulcr Borvices, Jlere 
chanliins War Porter oliciat 

thornetely, as D @hiewhers stated. 
The Methodist ts il hy a 
large aul sehool for freed 


blacks, unilee the ehar I of 
teachers vent and su-tained ly 
the United Preshvtetian Ciurch. 
hel our peuple the committees 
appointed by ont Tast General 
biv to do a similar Work, and a ood 
deal of it, so that when Old-school Pres- 
byierians beg parton; [Pres- 
byterians whose fast General A-<cinbly 
mecting was held” at Newark, New Jer- 
sey-—visit this #eetion, “they need not 
blush cenrlet to thre very roots of their 
hair, and hang thetr heads in sheme, at 
the apathy of thetr Church over the 
great work whieh God, in his provi- 
dence, has placed before it? The Epis- 
eopal Church elosed. The South 
was never remarkable for the diversity 
and inultiplication of Christian sects, 
and theese, | know net if there 
were any others Ia Vieksburg, 1 cer- 
tainly saw no Other churches. llow 
soon will come the thne when these 
seaticred sheep shall be reclaimed— 
When all these ehurehes shall again be 
opened; when they shall be filled with 
attentive congregations, and when, from 
every sacred desk, Christ and him cru- 
cified shall be again proclaimed? To 
the accomplishment of an end so desira- 
ble, much pitt much love, much 
wisdom, much faith, and much labour 
are indixpeusable. May God give us all 
these precious gifts in rich abundance! 


cuable 


‘ 


CHANGE OF FASIiONs. 

At Vicksburg and Memphis, and pro- 
bably in other portions of the S uth oc- 
cupied by our armies, one can easily 
distinguish the women of irrepressible 
eympathics with the rebellion. As the 
result of a kind of “league and cove- 
nant’ among themselves, somewhat sim- 
ilar to that recently inaugurated among 
the women of the Norih, they discard 
koop-skirts. Unable, if they desired, to 
procure those of Southern importation or 
manufacture, and positively refusing to 
buy from “ Yankees,” they resolutely de- 
termine to do without. The sacrifice 
must be great and heart-rending; but it 
is made with apparent cheerfulness. 
These women have the satisfaction—if 
it is onc—of thinking thut they are tho 
far-abead leaders in a change of dress 
which bids fair to become general and 
popular. But this change is not the 
only one which Southern women have 
adopted, under the irresistible pressure 
of stern necessity. There are unmis- 
takable indications of extreme poverty 
among them. Women who, a few years 
ago, flaunted the most expensive dresses, 
are now glad to Wear such as they would 
not once have tolerated upon their ser- 
vants. Perhaps they find them answer- 
ing every necessary purpose. Among 
the many profitable lessons taught by 
this war, is that of a more rigid econo- 
my. Though it is enforced, and comes 
none to soon, it is too important to be 
seon forgotten, and certainly will not be. 

\ 


A PROVOST-MARSHAL’S OFFICE. 


At almost any hour of any day, the 


crowd collected in the office of a Pyo- | 


vost-Marshal, in any of the re-occupied 
cities of the South, affords a wide and 
interesting field for the itemizer, or the 
curious observer of haman character. 
Hlere are found men, women, and chil- 
dren, of both sexes and of all ages, 
colours, ranks, and conditions. They 
are all brought up and down to one 
dead, democratic level. “First come, 
first served,” is the unbending rule— 
though, perhaps, its construction is not 
strictly grammatical. Here a soldier, 
going home on a furlough, comes for 
his “pass.” His step is clastic, and his. 
countenance beams with pleasure, at the 
prospect of soon breathing northern air, 
revisiting the familiar dingle, and grasp- 
ing the hands of wife, children, and 
friends. Here an emaciated and tired 
soldier from some hospital, comes to get 
his papers. Instinctively we make room 
for him, praying that, by God's blessing, 
he may live to see his home again, and 
that northern air may soon place him 
firmly upon his fect. At your side 
stands a negro, a slave no longer, whose 
business is probably as important as 
your own—it certainly is thought to 
be—and he must be atiended to in his 
turn. By his side stands, perhaps, his 
former mistress and owner; and, after 
him, she asks for permission to walk a 
mile in the country—she cannot ride, 
now-—to visit a sick friend. IItere is an 
unnaturalized foreigner, onc who claims 
to be a subject of some European gov- 
ernment. Heo is fresh from within the 
rebel! lines, and wishes to go up the 
river; but is told, in very decided lan- 
cuage, that his first movement must be 
up-Stairs, to “take the oath.” Llere is 
a lady from the country, who, having 
first obtained permission to come to the 
city, and purchase a few necessary arti 
cles—she is fortunate if she has the 
means to do so—now asks leave to take 
them home. She exhibits her invoices 
aud her bundles for examination; and 
then if, in the hurable judgment of the 
modest and unassuming clerk, she hos 
not execeded her permit, she obtains the 
ary papers, and departs 
in ne ve ry ainiable mood. But «le vou 
be pationt. A moment's redeetion will 
sa.iety vou ethat Provos'-Marsnais are 


necessct¥ institutions in these days and 


. 
i ‘ 


in this latitude. You will get along just 
as fast if you keep “Your 
turn will come soon, Do vou not see 
thet thove clerks ere generally very civil 
nul couttcons, and are transacting thefr 
rious and perpl 


‘ing business as 
And now, afar an 
hour's elbowing, and pu hing, and erowia- 
ine, and waiting in this mutley erowd, 
thankful that it has come so seen. You 
the table, or ancl 
residence, tell whence vou came, what 
you have been deine, whither vou wish 
our pass, “good for 
two dave.” You depart, a wiser if not 
a bett man, after such a rare opportu. 
nitv for cultivating the Christian grace 
and yoy are probably thank- 
ful—you certainly should be—-that your 
business docs not often call vou to the 
vfiice of a Provost-Marshal. 


to and receive 
of 


CALVIN. 


LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 


OF THE PRESB) TEKIAN 


Lexinoton, Ky., July 28, 1864. 

Measre. The Documentary 
History of the Subject of Slavery, as 
recorded by the Preshytery of West 
Lexington,” grows in interest as I pro- 
gress; and as it is brief, IT propose to 
continue it. I have tried to make it 
complete. The third volume of the 
records, covering the period from May 
28, 1814, to April 10, TsS2t, has been 
lost for many years; but we can draw 
a fair inference as to the -tate of opin- 
ion during that time. The history 
divides itself into sections, according 
to the views taken, and prevailing or 
contending. Section 1 was that given 
in my last letter, covering some ten 
years, from April 16th, 1799, to Octo- 
ber 10th, 1809, in which the inclination 
in Presbytery evidently was not to tole- 
rate the institution of slavery at all. I 
believe Phillips and Garrison were quite 
young, if they Were born at this time. 

SecTION 2. 

The subject had been referred, reve- 
rently, to the superior courts of the 
Church, and our records do not show 
wheat influence their decisions had, or 
whether they decided at all; but some- 
how Presbytery seemed to agree to 
submit to the existence of the institu- 
tion; though not as it then was; so that 
the characteristic of fhis section from 
October 10th, 1809, to September 234d, 
1825, is, that they attempted to modify 
it so that they could endure it. The 
following is their action: 

Usrvensity Hatt, October 11th, 1811. 
in confurmity with an order of Synod 
respecting the catechizing of youth, the 
exercise of discipline over Saati persons, 
and the education and humane treatment 
of slaves, the Presbytery enjoined it upon 
all its members to use their endeavours to 
secure a due attention to these important 
duties, and report at our next stated ses- 
sions.— Records of West Lexington Presliy- 

tery, vol. ii. pp. 24, 25. 

Cuunca, April 16th, 1812. 
Pursuant to an order of Presbytery, en- 
joining it on their members to use their 
endeavours to secure a ue attention to the 


exercixe of discipline over baptized persons. 


your time has come. You ought to be | 


and the elucation and humane treatment 
of slaves; to which injunction it appears 
the members had paid some attention: 
whereupon, on motion, 

Resolved, That Presbytery require their 
members to recommend it to the ewners of 
slaves under their care, to have thom taught 
to read the Scriptures, to have them bap- 
tized if practicable, and brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.— 
Vol. if. p. 38. 

FPinst 
Lexington, Septamber 23d, 1812. ; 

Presbytery inquired at its members, how 
they had complied with a former order re- 
specting the education, baptisin, and hu- 
mane treatment of slaves. It appeared that 
they had becu inculeating upon the peuple 
the propriety and necessity of a due atten- 
tion to the foregoing thinys, as far as cir- 
cumstances wdmit.— Vol. if. pp. 48, 
44. 


Erxrata.—The names printed in my 
last -Cambridge, Thom-on, Full, Or- 
deny, should be respectively Caneridge, 
Shannon, Tull, and Ardery. 

PUILANDER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SHALL THE WORLD BE UON- 


VERTED? 
Messrs. “Editors —QReecutly, while 
working a problem in arithmetical pro- 
gression, the writer was led to the fol- 
lowing reflections; and, in the hope it 
may serve to lead some to awake to 
duty, the substance is offered for inser- 
tion in the J’resbyterian. 

If two thousand five hundred dollars 
were put at interest, six per cent., and 
the interest coinpounded semi-annually, 
in one hundred years it would amount 
to six hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars. The interest on the last-named 
sum, at six per ceut., would amount te 
thirty-cight thousand four hundred dol- 
lars per year. -a suta sufficient te sup- 
port thirty missionaries of the cress va 
‘the forcien field. 

Now, if each of those missionaries 
shouid, under (he operation of the Spirit 
of Gol, be the means of truly convert- 
ince one soul am 
thins Dor 


and each soul 
io Christ shonld the 


means, in tee hand of God, of bringing 


each year nee soul to the knowledge 
of Chiist, how long would it require to 
eonvert the whole rece of menhind, and 
bring themto a saving knowledge of the 
truth as it. is in Jesus 
theusand ? 
lst vear, - 30 
21 - - 60 
3d 6 - - - 120 
4h “ - - - 240 
ith “ - - - 1920 
Sth “ 3840 
loth “ -« - - 15,360 
llth “ : - 30,720 
“* - 61,440 
sth “ - - 122.880 
lith “ - - - 245,760 
ith - - 491,520 
loth - - - $83,040 
- - 1,966,080 
Isth - 3.952.160 
- - 7.864.520 
20th - 15,728,640 
Sist - - $1,457,280 
22d “ - 914,560 
23d - 135,829,120 
24th “ - - 271,658,240 
25th “ 543,316,480 
26th - 1,056,623,960 
The total, when added  tocether, 


amounts to two thousand one hundred 
wnd sixty-two millions, two hundred and 
seventy-three thousand, eight hundred 
and cighty; showipg that, allowing the 
largest computation for deaths, the 
whole carth would be converted to the 
glory of God in a single generation of 
men. 

The writer is aware that it is not in 
the power of all the men on earth to 
convert a single soul. The work re- 
quires the omnipotent power of Jehovah. 
But, as God has promised to give the 
Iloly Spirit to them that ask it, may we 
not plead the promise as an argument, 
and hope, if the means are employed, 
that the blessing will follow? 

Earnest prayers and labour on the 
part of the true follower of the Lord 
Jesus, will, if the work be undertaken 
in faith, and bumble reliance on God, 
be blessed, and each true, sineere Chris- 
tian may be the means of converting a 
soul from the error of his ways. Remem- 
ber, duty is ours, consequences are with 
God—let us do our duty, and God, even 
our God, shall bless us. 

Professing Christian, ponder this— 
pray over it—seck to ascertain what 
duty requires—sclect some beloved 
friend who is yet unreconciled to Christ 
—labour wish him or her—pray for 
him or her—and prove God whether he 
will not bless the effort. The command 
of the Saviour is, “Go, work in my vine- 
yard.” Paul, when converted, earnestly 
inquired, “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” God will have all men 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. 
Ile is not willing any should perish. 
What are you, as a professed follower 
of Jesus, doing for the salvation of sin- 
ners perishing around you? Think, are 
you dving all you can? If you are not, 
bury your talent in a napkin no longer, 


' God will require of us all @ strict ac- 


count of the manner We imptove 


privileges, for “he that knew his Lord's | 


our 


and the narrow allev. and the 
‘lingy cellar, and the erazy garret, that 


will, and performed it net, shall be beaten is forbidding enoneh, and seemingly 
with many siripes.”” There are tuo Intny hopeless: but those who enter upon it 
of us that are drones and idlers in the | With right motives and perseverance, 
Church of Christ. Itis me, high Sime, | aad for the love of Christ and souls, 


the Church should actively emyp'oy its 
time, its money, and its talents in the 
service of Jesus. Look at our sreat 
exemplar. He went about -dulag good, 
was ut all times actively engage] in 
works of merey aad love; warning >in- 
ners, healing the sick, comforting ‘the 
afilicted, praying for all given him by 
the Father. Read the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; they counted all things as dross, 
that they might win souls to Christ. 
Judging by any standard of duty in 
the Scriptures, where, and what is the 
(Church in the present day? The an- 
ewer can only be, it is a liviug le, pro- 
fessing every thing, yet doing compara- 
tively nothing. The Church must awake 
to duty, shake off its idleness and sinful 
sloth; or, in the last great day of ac- 
eount, the blood of the miliivus now 
perishing for lack of knowledge, will be 
required at our hands. 


if thé Church used its means, and | 


empluyed its taleals in fervent prayer, 


in, active, zealous, selfdenying labour 
Yor: the salvation of souls, the whole 


world would be converted to the krow- 
ledge of the glory of God in le-s than a 
generation. God is ever ready to bless 
the efforts of his people; but they must 
work. God uses means to accoinplish 
his purposes. The Church is the in- 
strumentality God employs; and ‘the 
Church, as a body of professing Chris- 
tians, and each professor for himself or 
herself, must see to it they are not 
stumbling-blocks in the way of sinners, 
and the means of perdition, rather than 
salvation, to those around them. The 
Church must be aggressive, if it. would 
fulfill the objeet of its mission on earth. 
“Bring the tithes into the storchouse, 
esith the Lord, and prove me, and see 
if I will not pour out a blessing until 
there shall not be room to receive it.” 
Labour zealously. pray fervently, give 
of your substance liberally for the cause 
of Chvist. It is time to be up and do- 
and it behooves every prof sscil 
follower of Christ to remember the ad- 
Hits ition, “ Whateoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” 


the 


TILE WOR 


on 
r Ne 


K OF WOMEN. 


An execilent, kind, motherly woman, 


eoing about to do good, finds a family 


in great distress; the mother and three 
children, and the tacther’s 
With measles, amd ne ene to aiiend 
their wants ‘ihe Christian vieiter 
once recognizes a providential call, am 
laying aside bonnet and shawl, tidies 
up the room, makes the beds, prepares 
medicine and food; and so, going from 
vue to the other, with cheerful step and 
thoughtful care, inspires the languid 


ister, all sick 


‘and weary with a hopeful prospect of 


better days. But one of the little ones, 
a beaut'ful bey of three years, sinks un- 
der discase, and the visitur closes his 
eves, and arrays the body for the burial, 
and follows it to the grave. The other 
members of the fomily have recovered ; 
they are now found in the house of 
prayer; the father and mother have 
uniied with an evangelical church, and 
all are enjoying the benefits of seriptura! 
instruction and influences. 

Another good woman, perhaps sixty 
years of ace, very strong and active, of 
a sunny look and hajpy disposition, in 
one month speaks of hundreds of tracts 
distributed, six Bibles and three Testa- 
ments given away, twenty-one children 
led to Sabbath-school, live to public 
school, twenty-five persons induced to 
attend church, three joined Bible-classes, 
cight temperance pledges obtained, three 
prayer-mectings held, two backsliders 
reclaimed, and eight hopeful conver- 
sions, all united with evangelical 
churches; some of these cases, perhaps, 
the results of many months, or even 
years, of persevering labour and prayer. 

Another labourer, of the same general 
characteristics, of great fortitude and 
energy, filled with the love of souls, 
mentions three hundred and thirty visits 
made in one month; having read the 
Scriptures, and prayed with one hun- 
dred and fifty-one of the families, and 
distributed six hundred and fifty tracts. 
This worthy person holds a prayer- 
mecting for children, on Saturday after- 
noons, which is largely attended; and 
this exercise draws in the mothers also, 
to some extent, and so, by the persua- 
sive influences of Christian love, parents 
and children are gradually operated 
upon, until the beart is gained over to 
the ways of godliness, and the feet are 
turned into the paths which are pleas- 

ntness and peace. 

If you should come into a mecting 
where these humble missionarles are 
gathered together, for mutual counsel, 
encouragement, and prayer, you would 
be impressed with their manifest sin- 
cerity, earnestness, and faith. They are 
evidently poor in this world’s goods, but 
unmistakably rich in the treasures of 
the heart; they have a wealth of sympa- 
thy, and it is this which opens the poor 
man’s tenement, and unlocks the dis- 
couraged, dejected woman's inner self. 
There may be much about this business 
of visitation, in the crowded tencement- 


— 


| 


ave 


always some enevuraging tokens 
of success to cheer them on. even song 
obstacles that seem ineonerable. 
The female missionaries of whom we 
have been speaking devote the most of 
their time, week days and Sabbath days, 
to this serviee of Christian usefulness, 
receiving a compensation of fifteen dol 
lars menth. 

They have been inured to economy 
and self-denial, and they ebeerfwliy de 
vote themselves to the cause of Christ, 
without any other expectation than that 
the Lord will provide. 

It is almost needless to say they are. 
in spirit and action, just as far removed 
as possible from that wonderful philan 
thropi-t whieh Dickens has sketched as 
Mrs. Pardiegle, and whom that easy 
writer holds up to the publie as a repre. 
sentation of the class of ladies who visit 
among the poor. 

Whatever mistakes may have some 
times been made in the manner, as well 
as. the matter, of domiciliary visiting, 
of course, no one would arguo that the 
resultant failure should relieve us from 
the obligation to do good unto all men 
a3 we have opportunity; and, on the 
other hand, the necessities of perishing 
men demaad that we should be all the 
more earnest to study ways and means, 
and adapt our agencies, and adjust our 
plans, more surely and effectually to ac- 
complish the object aimed at. 

And euch positive results as those 
indicated above, which are only speei- 
inens of what are reported every month, 
must surely be regarded as a divine call 
upon all who bear the Christian name, 
to aid in carrying on so beneficent a 
work, and giving it greater efficiency. 

While we have thus been reporting, 
to some little extent, this work of women, 
it must have oceurred to every mind 
that this is eminently work for women. 

Who can speak a true and ¢leering 
word to a poor heart-broken woman so 
well as a plain, sensible, motherly soul, 
who goes as a sister to her wretched 
home, not to find fault, but to help her, 
and comfort her? 

A woman’s feeling heart, and quick 
pereeption, and ready tact, and cunning 
Land, win for ker an open way; end 
or preocticad kim'noss recommends the 
lpssons of virtue, and cleanlines:, sand 
ipdusiry she wisely and patiently ineul 
ates. And it must be evident to the 
tost superficial observer, that this female 
ogeney we have been attempting to set 
forth, is exactly adapted to supplement, 
and make more complete, the ei{y mis- 
sionary effort. There may be benevolent 
persons, hitherto unacquainted with our 
plans, who would be disposed to encour- 
age this branch of our enterprise, and 
add to the number of the faithful work- 
ers; and if so, they may have an oppor- 
tunity by calling on, or sending to 

Lewis E. Jackson, 

1% Dible House, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
For the Presbyterian. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


« Zaleucas, King of the Locriana, pub- 
lished a law against adultery. The pen- 
alty of this law was, that the adulterer 
should lose both his eyes. The king’s 
own son was the first proved guilty of 
transgressing the law. How shall the 
king and father proceed? As a father, 
he wishes to pardon his son; as a king, 
he wishes to maintain the honour a 
dignity of his own character and of his 
government. He resolves on a plan by 
which he may mitigate the punishment 
of his son, and yet honour the law, and 
preserve his character and government 
untarnished. Instead of putting out 
both of the eyes of his son, he puts out 
one of his own and one of his son’s. 
This furnishes a consistent and benour- 
able ground for the exercise of mercy as 
a parent, while it establishes his author- 
ity, and vindicates his law as a king. 
No adulterer, after this, can hope to 
escape the penalty of the law, when he 
sees the king himself choosing to suffer 
a part of the penalty, rather then suffer 
bis law to be violated with impunity.” 

As far as this goes, it illustrates the 
nature of the atonement. Men have 
broken the divine law, and are exposed 
to its penalty. ‘The atonement of Jesus 
Christ satisfies the law and justice of 
God, and thus furnishes a consistent 
and honourable ground for the cxercise 
of mercy and the dispensation of par- 
don. The question is, how can man be 
just with God? Or, how can God for- 
give sin, consistently with the honour of 
his law, and the stability of his govern- 
ment? The answer is furnished in the 
atonement of Jesus Christ. He has 
taken our place; he has obeyed the law 
in our stead; he has endured its pen- 
alty. Thus he has met for us the de- 
mands of law and justice; and now 
God can forgive; he can be just, and 
yet justify them that believe. Jesus 
has borne our sins in his own body, on 
the tree. He was made sin for us, that 
we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him. Let us lay bold of Jesus 
by faith, as our Saviour; let us receive 
and rest upon him alene for acceptance 
with God. ‘Thus shal! we be forgive. 
be justified, and have peace. 

W. J. 
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LETTER FROM CENTRAL PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


Messrs. Editors—Believing that the 
atmosphere and scenery of a moun- 
tain region were refreshing, I turned to 
Centre county, Pennsylvania. é 

To a denizen of the city, whose vi- 
sion has been across the street, and up 
it, there is something cxhilarating to 
the spirits, and expanding to body and 
heart, to see free and easy nature in 
such variety of beauty and grandeur. 

» The air is so elastic; and what pure 


and great springs of water are hero. 


Every thing appears on a large scale— 
the mountains, the springs, and even 
the stones—large farms, large men and 
women, and large hearts. 

The social atmosphere is a delightful 
feature of the place. Independent far- 
mers, their families well educated, re- 
fined— without chilling, heartless for- 
mality. 

Break away in August from the used- 
up air and monotony of your sanctum, 
and go to Centre county, and none but 
myself will be able to account for the 
additional ease and freshness of your 
editorials. 

Call at the Farm Schov!, tried very 
much by the death of Dr. Pugh, an 
eminent agricultural chemist, but now 
cheered by the fame and position of the 
President elect, Dr. Allen. The school 
is pow reduced in numbers, for nearly 
half left to help repel the late raid upon 
Washington. 

Call at Oak Mall—the Rev. Robert 
Hamill’s—<nd you will find a substantial 
house, a cool place, and a kind host; 
and, judging from experience, he will let 
you preach for him upon the Sabbeth. 
These Pennsylvania valley churches 
have wonderfully preserved their ter- 
ritory from denominational invasion. 
That land produces choicest wheat and 
purest Presbyterianism. After a stran- 
ger preached, Mr. Hammill, in a few 
words, presented the cause of Domestic 
Missions, and one hundred dollars were 
given, which may not have been so much 
from those independent farmers, and yet a 
good dea! from that little, low cight-by-ten 
house, without family pews. The build- 
ing is an unfair index of the people. 


_ If they were not going to build, 1 would 


say it was a reproach to that people. 

In Bellefonte, I called to see Dr. 
Lynn, who, fifty-four years ago, settled 
there. He is still in the pastoral of- 
fice, and occasionally preaches. Tall 
and erect as ever—but he begins to tot- 
ter—unassuming, judicious, lovely man ; 
always strong in the affections of his 
people, now revered; a man in stature, 
in retiring habits, in purity of life, so- 
lidity of judgment, weight of influence, 
and long pastorate, very like the late 
Dr. Hoge, of Columbus, and, like him, 
dislikes praise, and, like him, will be 
surprised at the greatness of his reward. 

If you decline this Centre county trip, 
take a car some morning for Lancaster, 
and thence by hack to Litiz—a Mora- 
vian settlement and school. The coun- 
try is rolling and beautiful; the village 
is primitive and uniform, with here and 
there a slight innovation. You will find 
good entertainment and quict boarders. 

In 1742, Count Zinzendorf visited that 
place, and asked for lodging at a farm 
house, and the privilege of having fam- 
ily worship. The farmer asked some 
neighbours into worship. He asked 
Kline—his house is still standing in the 
village—but he refused, and denounced 
him. The next evening Kline followed 
Count Zinzendorf to Lancaster, to dis- 
turb the mecting; but he was moved by 
the preaching, told his design and his 
change, and asked that he, or a preacher 
like to him, would come and preach for 
them. Another was sent, Kline became 
a member of their body, and gave them 
seven hundred acres of land. Two 
houses were built—-one the brc.hren’s 
house, the other the sisters’. In revo- 
lutionary times, the brethren’s house 
was a hospital for the wounded from 
Brandywine. That house for many 
vears has been the Boy’s Academy; 
and the sisters’ house is still a good 
school, where our mothers and graud- 
mothers were taught. 

Take a good look at that old maa of 
such open countenance, Where are writ- 
ten decision, nobleness, and gentle kind- 
vess. That is John Beck, the Principal, 
and for nearly fifty years a teacher there 
—a noble example of what man can be 
und do. Le came there a shoemaker. 
Ip a few years he began teaching a few 
children in the blacksmith shop. He 
was fond of children and fond of study. 
Ife improved himself, and his school 
grew. 

In 1820, a wealihy gentleman from 
Baltimore called upon him, wishing to 
send his son to school. Young beck 
was frightened, said he must be mis- 
tuken—he was no teacher. But the 
man was tenacious. ‘To scare him off, 
he took him to the blacksmith shop; but 
the stranger would not be moved; he 
felt he had the ri¢ht man; he must take 
his son. Not many days after, the mo- 
ther come with the son. Again young 
Beck tried his plain features, and dress, 
and the biacksaith shop, to frigiten off 
the mother; but she bad the obevrvation 
und good sense of her husband, and she 
left her boy. 

In a short time five more boys came 
from Baltimore; and Litiz became a 
hoarding-school, and voung Beck its re- 
luctant and surprised Principal. By 
close study he kept in advance of his 
scholars; his kind manner bound them 
to him, and his quiet decision controlled 
them. 

All the branches of a busiucss cduea- 
tien are well taught there. In those 
brown old cupboards are apparatus by 
which the old man gives vou a pleasant 
and instructive view of the philosophical, 
chemical, and astronomical world; and 
a> vou lovk into those worlds, look also 
into his face, and see the art of teaching. 
{le has never published a prospectus, nor 
sent out drummers; andaunere than two 


came from St. Louis the day I was there, 
and applications cannot al! be met. 

You, in a day, can run up to Litiz 
and get editorials for a week to come. 
That old house, with its solid walls and 
broken floors, and high seats, and queer 
tables, will carry you back to the solidity 
of ancient times. And in nature's nobic- 
men, John Beck, you will find columns 
of moral lessons and stimulants for the 
young. Suanon. 

For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION IN 
THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


LETTER FROM TNE SECRETARY OF TES CONNISLION. 


Rev. W. E. Boardman of Philadel- 
phia, Sceretary of the United States 
Christian Commission, has just returned 
from a visit to the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and gives the following account 
of the operations of the Commission In 
that army: 

The work of the Commission has been 
vastly extended since the present active 
campaign was entered upon. We have 
now the most remarkable establishment 
for the relief and benefit of the soldiers 
in the Army of the Potomac that was 
ever connected with any army since the 
world began. Our delegates, of whom 
the full corps is not less than a hundred 
during the siege, and twice or thrice 
that number after battle, are our main 
dependence for the work. With these, 
for their guidance and supply, we have 
a small but permanent paid agency. In 
every army corps we have a station, 
with its store and subsistence tents, 
four-horse wagon and team, agent and 
corps of delegates. 

At the base, City Point, besides pur 
business house, given by the govern- 
ment for office and stores, we have a 
dining tent and post-office, and publica- 
tion tent, and a receiving barge at the 
landing, all properly manned and kept 
in full work. 

At the general ficld hospital, which 
is a city of tents in itself—forly acres 
of hospitals in tents—we have the most 
imposing, complete, and useful establish- 
ment of all. Fiftcen tents, most of them 
the large chapels which were the churches 
of the army in winter quarters on the 
Rappahannock, and are now the dict- 
kitchen, store, post-office, reading-room, 
subsistence-room, &c., the quarters and 
supply depot for fifty-cight delegates, at 
work night and day amongst the some- 
times six thousand patients in the hos- 
pitals. 

To all of which must be added a steam 
fire-engine with twenty-two hundred feet 
of hose, which furnishes abundance of 
pure water for the whole hospital, and 
for sprinkling all the ground every day. 
This was found so uscful and indispen- 
sable, that the government has taken 
charge of it. 

Now, if there is any thing, besides the 
country and the government for which 
they fight, and the chiefs leading them 
on to victory, of which the soldicrs are 
proud and grateful, and full of praise, it 
is the Christian Commission. “God 
bless the Christian Commission! What 
the people give to you, the soldiers get. 
I don’t know what we could have done 
without you,” is the substance of what 
was said to me at every turn of my re- 
cent tour, and by every body, from the 
highest in command to the drummer- 
boys of the army. 

We need ten thousand dollars a day, 
to distribute in the trenches, from our 
corps station, to the worn, watching, 
working, fighting men, to save them 
from sinking, and cheer them for duty. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


WHAT SHALL WE LOVE?—NO. L 


Not “the world,” replies unerring 
counsel from heaven. Why not? asks 
the credulous, pleasure-secking heart of 
youth, Why may we not love the 
world? What harm can there be in 
accepting its friendship’ See what al- 
luring pleasures it proffers! See the 
grand advantages and gains it promi<cs! 
Why must we be indifferent to its claims, 
or turn a deaf ear to its flattering voice’ 
Is not this just the field where we may 
glean enjoymeuts appropriate to our age 
and appetite? and why frighten us with 
predictions of peril? Can any thing in 
so pleasing and friendly a guise be an 
enemy? We, at least, have no appre- 
hensions. Even the thought of dangers 
does not alarm us. We are rather em- 
boldened to meet them. We are young, 
and strong, and brave. Surely we can 
stop when we have got cnough. Surely 
We can pause cre it be too late, and he- 
fore we have gone too far astray. 

To all such specious reasoning, the 
artful sugvestions of the father of lies, 
it should be suflicicnt to oppose the sim- 
ple word of God, and the sagacious 
counsels of friendly experience. Dear 
youth, suffer a word of kind remon- 
strance. Let it be in vain that the 
world uceysts your ear, and tempts your 
over-confident heart. It is no friend, 
but a flatterer and a cheat. O! the 
millions it has duped by its gliltering 
tinsel and pretentious show.  Recon- 
sider aad recall your heedless purpose 
to seck any good where it may lead, 
I do not wonder, indeed, that youth 
aud ineXpericuce, beholding the 
through ardent and unsuspecting eves, 
are loud in its praises; but infallible 
words warn you against its falxe and 
fleeting fascination. It has concealed 
snares set for reckless fect; and if once 
you are caught in these meshes which 
you now profess neither to see nor to 
fear, What becomes of your hopes of 
heaven and eternal life? 

Lisien calmly to the arguments we 
offer against undue attachment to the 
world and the things that are therein. 

The reason [ name now is this-—the 
love of the world is at war with the 
love of God. As the one prevails, the 
Other dectines. A child of Ged cannot 
live s werldling. If any man love the 
work!, 


it 


luve of the Father is uot in 
lo love aay ereature 


more than the Creator, no matter how 
beautiful, or great, or admirable, or ex- 
cellent it may be. We ought, and safely 
may delight in the varied handiwork of 
God, out of regard to his name, author- 
ity, and glory, pleascd to read, in the 
wonderful works of creative power and 
goodness, the evidences of the being, 
the nature, and the perfections of their 
Infinite Author. Loving God first and 
supremely, we may love his good crea- 
tures In proper subordination; but we 
are not at liberty to give to any other 
that love and homage which are due to 
Jehovah alone. We may not dispose 
of our affections as we list. We must 
keep @ steady rein upon our wayward 
hearts and perverse wills, and that ac- 
cording to the only infallible rule. No 
rival is allowable in our love and service 
of God. 

Now Satan would be glad to have 
ihe human soul fall down aud do him 
homage outright; but so monstrous 4 
proposal is too shocking for a first temp- 
tation. Our wily adversary therefore 
proposes that none other creature, save 
this beautiful world, with its brilliant 
array, be accepted by the soul as a fit 
object of supreme attachment—a virtual 
God. By such strategy he leads the 
soul captive at his will. 

And then does it behoove those made 
in the image of the great God to steel 
their hearts against every idol, and all 
the more in view of its captivating ap- 
pearance. Let us remember that the 
normal law of our being is to love the 
Lord our God, not with a divided heart, 
but with all our mind, and soul, and 
strength, assured that in this concur all 
our true and lasting intercsts, and that 


whatsoever conflicts with this is an 
enemy. 

We shall have more to say in another 
article. J. E.N. 


‘WISE WEEPING 


Tears are not always fruigul; their hot drops 
Sometimes but scorch the cheek and ditn the eye; 
Despairing murmurs over blackened hopes, 
Not the meek spirit’s calm and chastened cry. 


O better not to weep than weep amiss; 
For hard it is to learn to weep aright— 

To weep wise tears, the tears that heal and bless, 
The tears which their own bitterness requite. 


This is to use the gricf that God has sent, 
To read the lesson, and to learn the love, 
To sound the depths of saddest chastise:meut, 
To pluck on earth the fruit of realms above. 


Weep not too fondly, lest die cleri-bed grief 
Should into vain, self-pitying weakness ture; 

Weep not too long, but seck divine relief; 
Weep not too fiercely, lest the flerceness burn. 


Husband your tears; if lavished, they become 
Like waters that inundate and destroy. 

For active, selfdenying days leave rooin ; 
So shall you sow in tears, and reap in joy. 


I; is mot tears, but teaching, we should scek ; 
The tears we need are genial as the shower. 
They mould the beiag while they stain the check, 
Freshening the spirit into life and power. 


Move on, and murmur not. A warrior thou! 
Is this a day for idle tears and sighs? 
Buckle thine armour, grasp thy sword and bow, 
Fight the gow! tight of faith, and win the prize. 


A RELIGIOUS IMPOSITION. 


There are many matters of interest to the 
public, the free discussion of which would 
endanger the influence of a good cause. No 
honest journalist will ever- take advantaye 
of his position to encroach upon such sub. 
jects; but when, in the face of opinion 
widely expressed, and many suggestions 
offered in the kindly way of confidence, an 
evil is zealously persisted in, even until it 
becomes a nuisance and an imposition, then 
there is no policy or duty which demand 
of the true critic a longer silence. 

There is published in this city, every 
week, a journal which professes to be the 
exponent of the highest type of religious 
life im America. It has a large circulation 
and great influence. It is sent forth to be 
the Sabbath reading of the land. ‘There is 
hardly a village, north, cast, or west, where 
it is mot more or less known. And in con- 
sideration of its great pretences, iis supposed 
corps of Chr stian writers, and its position 
at the head ofa pro:nivent religious organi- 
zation, it likes to be thought the yreat reli- 
gious journal of New York, and, indeed, of 
the country. Thus much for its position 
and responsibility. 

A copy of the New York Ladepen tent for 
June 50, 18G4, lies before us. We took it 
up with the thought that so vast a field for 
a great and Christian influence is presented 
to no other agency. We took it up, too, 
thinking that for the time we should be in 
sympathy with a finer sentiment, a truer 
and calmer thought, and a nobler style of 
journalism than the secular press presents. 
We thought to read of the hizher life—the 
inner experiences—the soul-puwer of man. 
And here is the result: 


Whole =. & 

of advertisements 26 
Elitorial religious articles . none 

Columns of war, politics,and finance . il 

Mr. Becchers sermon . » & 

“ religious news. 

Number of religious arucics J 


Ifow far this table justifics the Jadeprndent 
in calling itself a re//yious paper, we leave 
to the woul sense of our readers to de- 
termine. ‘The Christian element hardly 
thousht of in a journal profussing to be 
the leading religious paper of tie land! 
Hardiy a breath of the purer world—the 
grander life! All weighed down and al- 
most smothered with the love of money and 
the world! Putting the most secular of pa- 
pers inty the hands of Sabbath readers under 
the guise of relizion! Shame, a thousand 
times Shame on the authors of su@h au ex- 
ample! 

Dut this is not all. We took up this 
copy of the fil-pewlent, expecting to flud 
its mass of shaucless and revolting adver- 
tisements somewhat abated. But the vilest 
of the vile alverti<cments, which we know 
secular pupers to have refused over and 
over again, dctile its pages. And this al- 
most side by side with Mr. Beecher’s ser 
mons: Ou une paze a poem entitled © The 
Sword of Christ,” and near by the most in- 
famous cards of wicled poison-makers! Is 
there no wrong here! Can a man serve 
fwo masters. 

It is sad to think thot the evil ninst thus 
go forth with scarce « rain of the good; 


that men and women, under the garb of 


sanelity, aust receive into their homes that 
which, under other cireumstances, they 
Wotlk biush to come in contact with. 
We have athe: WwW vad for mischief 

‘ 


And auch it is. Better | missing. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


sight and memory for ever, than that it 


6 forth to lessen man’s respect fur things 
igh and holy. If it must meddle with 
politics and war, and finance and specula- 
tion, and the markets, then it were better 
that it drop from its heading the motto 
pen it flaunts, “Not as pleasing men, but 
God!” 

We cannot but believe that the evil will 
in time bring about its own most effective 
remedy. Christian men and women will 
not always be blind to the sop that is put 
before them. Nor will the Congregational 
churches of the country be contented to be 
thus represented by an organ whose first 
and last desire seems to be to acquire 
wealth. In time the demand for a religious 
paper will be met, or it may be that tide of 
favour which now flows towards this impos- 
ture of journalism will turn in another di- 
rection, and give eucouragement to some 
paper now weaker in money, but stroncer 
in morals. Such a punishment would be 
but justice. There is a point of forbear- 
ance beyond which the people will not go. 
—Round Table. 


THE WIDOW’S REVENGE. 


In a small house in the outskirts of the 
village of C——— lived'a poor widow. She 
supported herself by her labours as a wash- 
erwoman. There was a small garden at- 
tached to her house. In it she cultivated 
a few vegetables and flowers. It also con- 
tained a peach-tree, which bore excellent 
fruit. 

One - this tree was laden with fruit, 
when all other trees in the vicinity were 
barren. As the peaches approached ma- 
turity, a were watched by covetous eyes. 
Some of the more vicious boys determined 
torob the poor woman. They formed their 
plan, and in the dead of the night they en- 
tered the garden and surrounded the tree. 
They were disappointed. They found nought 
thercon but leaves. Whether the owner of 
the peaches suspected their design is not 
known; but just before sunset, on the very 
day, or rather night, appointed for the rob- 
ey she gathered her fruit, and thus saved 


Angry in consequence of their failure, 
they drove some swine into her garden, 
and went home. 

In the morning she discovered the mis- 
chief that was done. While driving out 
the swine, she found near the peach-tree a 
knife with the name Henry F en- 
graved on the handle. 

Summer was succeeded by autumn, and 
autumn by winter. The lone widow was 
without the winter vegetables which had 
been destroyed through the wantonuess of 
those whom she had never injured. 

A revival took place during the latter 

of the winter. It took some profess- 

ing Christians by surprise, as it fuund them 

busy in giving, and in going to parties of 

leasure. It did not take the poor widow 

y surprise. She had becn praying, wait- 
ing, and watching for it. 

Among the first hopefully converted were 
those who had been carefully instructed in 
divine truth. By degrees, those who sel- 
dom visited the house of prayer became 
interested. Some of the hardened and 
hopeless ones were, in the judgment of* 
charity, born again. 

Among these was Henry F While 
under conviction, he had felt inclined to go 
to the poor widow and confess his faults, 
and ask for her prayers; but something 
prevented his visiting her until he was re- 
joicing in hope. [le then went and made 
his confession to her. 

“IT knew it was you,” said she. 
it the next morning.” 

“ How did you know it?” said be. 

“This informed me’’—handing him his 
knife. ‘ 

“Why did you not send for me, and 
make me pay the damages?” 

“There was a more excellent way. I 
took that.” 

“ What was it?” 

“To pray for you, in accordance with 
the Master’s directions."—S. S. Times. 


QUARREL, OR NOT QUARREL. 


Two goats met one day on a very narrow 
path, which wound around the verge of a 
precipice. They could not pass by cach 
other. They were both very stubborn, and 
neither of them would back out and Ict the 
other pass; so they began pushing and but- 
ting each other, till by and by they both 
tumbled off, away down, down to the bot- 
tom of the precipice, and broke their necks 

Sometimes children dispute about their 
toys, or try to have their own way, till they 
wet to quarrelling, get punished, and both 
of them lose the things they disputed about. 
Sometimes men go to law, and nations to 
war, about nothing, and, after a long quar- 
rel, leave off worse than they beyan. I 
once read about “ The war for a bucket.” 

“In the year 1005, some soldiers of the 
commonwealth of Modena ran away with a 
bucket from a public well belonging to the 
State of Bologna. The implement might 
be worth a shilling, but it produced a quar- 
rel which was worked into a long and 
bloody war. Menry, the King of Sardinia, 
for the Emperor Henry the Second, assisted 
the Modenese to keep possession of the 
bucket; aud in one of the battles he was 
made prisoner. Ilis father, the Emperor, 
offered a chain of gold that would encircle 
Bologna, which is seven miles in compass, 
but in vain. After twenty-two years’ im- 
prisonment, his father being dead, he pined 
away and dicd. His monument is stiil ex- 
tant in the church of the Dominicans. The 
fatal bucket is still exhibited in the tower 
of the Cathedral of Modena, inclosed ia an 
iron cage.” 

Now, instead of fighting like goats for 
the road, like children for toys, or like 
kings for buckets, how much better it is to 
act like Christians, and “be not overcome 
of evil, bat overcome evil with good.” 

tom. xii, 21. 

An oll man told the following story about 
how he conquered an enemy with kindness: 

“1 once had a neighbour, who, though a 
clever man, came to me one Jright hay-day 
and suid, ‘’*Squire White, L want you to 
come and get your geese away.” * Why,’ 
said I, ‘what are my geese duing?’ ‘ They 
pick my pigs when they are cating, and 
drive them away; and I will not have it.’ 
‘What can Ido? said 1. ‘You must yoke 
them.’ ‘That I have not time to do,’ said 
I; ‘I do not see but they must run.’ ‘If 
you do not take care of them, I shall,’ said 
the clever shoemaker, in anger; ‘what do 
you say, Squire White?’ ‘1 cannot take 
eare of them now, but will pay you for all 
damages.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘you will find 
that a hard thing, [ guess.’ 

“So of he went, and I heard a terrible 
squalling among the geese. The next news 
from the geese was that three of Uiem were 
My children went and found 


“, knew 


aried frow them terribty mongied and dead, and thrown 


into the bushes. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘all keep 
still, and let me punish him.’ 

“In a few days the shoemaker’s hogs 
broke into my corn. I saw them, but let 
them remain along time. At la t I drove 
them all out, and picked up the cra which 
they had torn down, and ted the uo with it 
in the road. By this time the s oemeker 
cane in great hasteafter them. + lave you 
seen any thing of my hogs?’ saidi.. ‘Yes, 


, sir; you will find them yonder, ca: ¢ some 


field.’ 
*hogs 
ade to 
‘Ifow much mischief h they 


corn which they tore down in 1 
‘In your field?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said 
love corn, you know; they were 
eat it.’ 


| reached 


done?” ‘QO not much,’ said I. \ ‘ell, he | 
went off to look, and estimated U > dame. e 
to me to be equal toa bushel a» os 
corn. ‘QO no,’ said J, ‘it can't b ‘Yes,’ 


said the shoemaker, ‘and I wil pay yea 
every cent of damage.’ ‘No,’ 1 replicd, 
‘you shall pay nothing. My geese have 
been a great deal of trouble to you.’ ‘Sue 
shoemaker blushed and went home. 

“The next winter, when he came to set- 
tle, the shocmaker determined to pay me 
for my corn. ‘No,’ said I, ‘I shall take 
nothing.’ After some talk, we parted; but 
in a day or two I met him on the road, and 
fell into conversation in the most friendly 
manner. But when I started on, he seemed 
lozth to move, and I paused. Vor a mo- 
ment both of us were silent. At last he 
said, ‘I have something labouring’ on my 
mind.’ ‘Well, what is it?’ ‘Those geese. 
I killed three of your geese; and I cannot 
rest till you know how I feel. I am sorry;’ 
and the tears came in hiseyes. ‘O, well,’ 
said I, ‘never mind; I suppose my geese 
were provoking.’ | 

“T never took any thing of him for it; 
but whenever my cattle broke into his ficld 
after this, he seemed glad, because he could 
show how patient he could be. 

“Now,” said the old man, “conquer 
yourself, and you can conquer any thing. 
You can conquer with kindness where you 
can conquer in no other way.” 


GENUINE ELOQUENCE. 


There is no people in the world with 
whom eloquence is so perfect a gift as with 
the Irish. When Leitch Ritchie was travel- 
ling in Ireland, he passed a man who was 


a painful spectacle of pallor, squalor, and 


raggedness. Lis heart smote him, and he 
turned back. 

“Tf you are in want,” said Ritchie, with 
some deyree of peevishness, “ why don’t you 
beg?” 

“ Sure it’sa begging I am, your. honour,” 

“You didn’t say a word.” 

“Ov coorse not, yer honour; but see how 
the skin is speakin’ through the holes of me 
trousers! and the bones erying out through 
me skin! Look at me sunken cheeks, and 
the fumine that’s starin’ in me eyes. Man 
alive! isn’t it beggin’ that Iam with a hun- 
dred tongues?” 


JESUS ONLY. 


We are too prone to send the unconverted 
toa prayer-meeting, or to readiag good books, 
or to listening to some popular Boanerges. 
The experiences of many a troubled inquirer 
have becn somewhat like those of the woman 
to whom a faithful minister once said: 

“Ilave you been in the habit of attend- 
ing church ?” 

“Yes, | have. been to every church in 
town; but the little couifort I get, soon 
oes away again, and leayes me as bad as 
before.” 

“ Do you read the Bible at home?” 

“Sir, | am always reading the Bible; 
sometimes I get a little comfort, but it soon 
leaves me as wretched as ever.” 

“Ilave you prayed for peace?” 

“()! sir, Lam praying all the day long; 
sometimes I get a little peace after pray- 
ing, but L soon lose it. [am a miserable 
woman.” 

“Now, madam, when you went to church, 
or prayed, or read your Bible, did you rely 
on these means to give you comfort?” 

think I did.” 

“To whom did you pray?” 

a To God, sir; to whom else should I 

ray?” 

“* Now, read this verse. ‘Come unto me, 
and I will give you rest.’ Jesus said this. 
Ilave you gone to Jesus fur rest ?” 

‘The lady looked amazed, and tears welled 
up into her eyes. Light burst in upon her 
heart like unto the light that flooded Mount 
Tabor on the transfiguration morn. “Every 
thing else that she had been looking at— 
church, Bible,.merey seat, and minister—all 
disappeared, and to her wondering, believing 
eyes, there remained no man save Jesus only. 
She was liberated from years of bondage on 
the spot. The scales fell from her eyes, 
and the spiritual fetters from her soul. 
Jesus only could do that work of deliver- 
ance; but he did not do it uutil she looked 
to him alone. 


“Though ye have Lien among the Pots.” 


The roofs are usually in a great state of 
litter; and were it not that Hasna, the sel- 
ler of yer ich, gets a palm branch and makes 
a clearance once in a while, her roof would 
assurcdly vive way under the accumulation 
of rubbish. One thing never seemed clear- 
ed away, however, and that was the heap of 
old broken pitchers, sherds, and pots that 
in these and similar houses are piled up in 
rome corner; and there is a curious observa- 
tion to be made iu connection with this. 

A little before sunset numbers of pigeons 
suddenly emerge from behind the pitchers 
and-other rubbish, where they haye been 
sleeping in the heat of the day, or pecking 
alvat to find food. They dart upward and 
career through the air in large circles, their 
oulspread wings catching the Lright glow of 
the sun's slanting rays, so that they really 
resemble shining “yellow gold;” then, as 
they wheel rouad, aud are seen against the 
ligt, they appear as if turned into molten 
silver, most of them being pure white, or 
clse very light coloured. This may seem 
fanciful; but the effect of light in these 
revions is dillicult to deseribe to those who 
have not seen it; and evening after evening 
we watched the circling ilight of the doves, 
aud always observed the same appearance. 
“Though ye have lien among the pots, yet 
shall yc be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow 
gold.” Psalm Ixviii. 

It was beautiful to see these birds rising 
clean and unsoiled, as doves always do, from 
the dust and dirt in which they had been 
hidden, and soaring aloft in the sky till 
nearly out of sight among the bright sunset 
clouds. Thus a believer, who leaves bebind 
him the corruptions of the world, and is 
rendered bright by the Sun of Richteous- 
ness shiniog upon his soul, rises Aigher and 
highes, and nearer and nearer to the light, 
Lill, lust to tho view of thore who stay be- 
hiad, he has past into the unlnown bright- 


abore! 


The Plan, System, Extent and 
Wants of the Work of the 


8. CHRISTIN COMMISSION 
IN THE FIELD. 


The United States Christian Commission is in 
present pressing want of means for its work in 
the Army and Nayy. Encouraged by generous 
comeributions at home, and urged by earnest 
demands from the field, its beneficent opera- 
tions have been greatly extended, and foaes 
‘umes are required to maintain the eccle it has 
Signal success has induced still 
wore urgent cells from the field for yet wider 
exteasiou. Experience has beon gained. Sys 
tem has been perfected. Methods have been 
tested. Relations have been adjusted. Pusi- 
tion has been achieved. All necessary facili- 
ties securcd. We therefore, prepared 
safely to enlarge, if the means to do it are 
supplied. We, however, are merely almoners 
of the people to the men who are fighting our 
battles. What ia placed in our hands we 
place in theirs. That is all we ean do. If 
you give us more we can do more. If less, 
we must reduce the work. 

Already you have intrusted to us a large 
amount. We refer you to our Annual Report, 
now ready for gratuitous distribution, for the 
account of our stewardship. You will find 
therein, accounts of our work ia all the great 
ficlds of the war. You will find also accurate 
and full statements of all our receipts and dis- 
bursements. Your special attention is invited 
to them. They exhibit a work unparalleled 
in its economy and cfliciency. Compared with 
the amount expended, the amount achieved is 
wonderful in the grandeur of its extent and 
vastness of its beneficent results. This, under 
God, is not s0 much due to any wisdom of 
ours, as to the deep interest felt in our brave 
men. This bas enabled us to obtain extraor- 
dinary facilities from the Government, com- 
manders in the field, Railroad and Telegraph 
Companics, and also the gratuitous services of 
about sixteen hundred ministers and others. 
Thus, a great work has been doue at compara- 
tively small cost. 


THE PLAN. 


The Christian Commission embraces in its 
plan both epiritual and temporal benefits, by 
means of men, stores, and publications. 

Sume — our work to be exclusively 
religious. it is, in the true idea of reli- 
gion. Our Lord regarded men as both mortal 
end immortal. He bealed the body and saved 
the soul. ‘The Christian Commission seeks 
the same cnd. It is both the Good Samaritan 
and theGood Shepherd. It binds up wounds, 
pours in the oil and wine, and pays all ex- 

neces. It also leaves the ninety-and-nine at 

me to seck tho ono lost in the field. 

This plan requires money and stores, as well 
as men and publications. 

The plan of distribution is directly from the 
hands of the delegate to the hands of the sol- 
dier. No room for failure between. It sends 
delegates to eeek cut the needy, the suffering, 
the despondent, and sapply, relieve, and cheer 


em. 

Experience has taught us that this is the 
only plan upon which the wants of our brave 
men in the ficld can be met. 


THE SYSTEM 


- Bn United States Christian Commission 
is: 

1. It has a small permanent paid field 
agency, employed to superintend, and 
report the work in the field. 

2. A large voluntary unpaid delegation of 
clergymen and others to do the work. 

3. It has stations at principal centres, front 
and rear, with out-stations around them. A 
chapel-tent, store tent, and subsistence-ten 
with stores and publications to distribute, an 
two or three delegates to distribute them; a 
free writing-table furnished, and daily, or 
twice, or thrice daily, religious services by 


the delegates, are the chief features of a cen-. 


tre station. An outstation is a point in some 
camp, post, or battery, for stated services and 
distribution. . 

4. Reports to the stations are required 
every week of all work and distribution b 
delegates, and a month from the 
agents to the Central Office. 

5. Teams, wagons, and supplies are pro- 
vided, to enable the agents and delegates to 
move with the armies when they move, and 
be on the field in time of battle with their 
stores. Thus, the station delegates in the 
army at rest, become the minate men for the 
march and the battle. 

6. Diet kitchens in the hospitals south-west, 
in charge of competent ladies, under the field 
agents, to prepare food and delicacics for the 
sick and ene 

The economy of this system is remarkable. 
For example, in the Army of the Potomac, 
one good field agent; two assistants at tho 
front; one at the base of supply, and one 
master of transportation—five in all, under 
pay, are sufficient to superintend and report 
the work of sixty delegates, who receive no 
pay but the soldier’s blessing and God’s. Six- 
teea agents under pay in all the armies—ex- 
cept those in the field assigned to the New York 
branch—serve to give orderly direction to the 


-labours of 165 unpaid delegates. The ser- 


vices of an able pastor for six weeks in this 
way cost the Commission often no more than 
two, three, or five dollars for incidental ex- 

nses. Indeed, sometimes not even that. 
They pay their own expenses, and thank God 
for the privilege in such a work. 

The efjictency secured is still more remarka- 
ble. The permanent agents secure stability, 
order, and the benefits of experience. The 
six weeks’ delegates are coming fresh from 
home, with hearts full, to give and sustain 
impulse, interest,:and power, and returnin 
fresh from the fiéld, full of its feelings — 
facts, to move the hearts of the peuple at 


home. 
EXTENT. 


The organized work of the United States 
Christian Commission extends, beside all done 
for the Navy, into every Military Department. 
True, it by no means meets all their wants, or 
half of them. But all are reached. In all, 
we have now 55 centre-stations, 150 or more 
out-stations, supplied by the delegates, and 
56 chapels, under the control of chaplains, 
roofed with canvas by the Commission, and 
furnished with stoves—in all, not lesa than 
265 different points from which the influence 
of the Commission for good radiatcs through 
the armies. To the 16 egents and 165 dcle- 
gates in tho field must be added 25 secretaries 
and assietants in the various offices at home, 
making 206 men constantly engaged in the 
work, besides all the chief executive officers 
who give to it their invaluable services. 

Of results, it becomes us to speak modestly. 
We cannot esi\imate the good done. No maa 
con tell the number of iives eared, souls coa- 
verted, men rescued from vice, or of joy in 
tle home and in heaven resulting. On one 
battle field, as catimated by surgeons, more 
than athonsand lives were saved. Llow many 
on all? Nearly two thousand pledged to ab- 
stain from intoxicating drioks ia one perma 
nent camp. 

The Lloly Spirit graciously veuchsafed, on 
nearly every station of the Cummissivn in the 
army, and at some of thera jarge numbers 
turned to righteousness. 


Hlomes cheered news of salvation from. 


the carp, or cons>led by intelligence of conva- 
lescerwe fiom the huspicul, or by wkens saved 
and assurance given of happy death from be- 
side tho grave. 

Who will attempt to sum up the various 


benefits? 
WANTS, 


From every Military Department urgent 
Calle come to us ior the extension of oar work. 
Tho appeals far more tems, wagons, teats, 
and battlefield to enable delegates and 
field agente to more wich the armies, are pein- 
fully ‘To rciase ther is cruel; it is 
torefuse relief fr m sulcrings and death to 
the brave mon who fh: and fall fer as: yet 
toeupple them is inpossible, 

mon inthe of the field from suffering 


August 6, 1864 


and dyiog for want of suitably prepared nour- 
ishment to sustain and build them up. 

For all ordinary cases the Government sup 

lies all the stores that are needed. Never 
id the authorities of any nation meet the 
wants of soldiers more fully. 

Special cases and extraor.linary emergencies 
only require to be met by any other agency. 
These, however, are many and great, requiri 
the purchase of a large amount, besides all 
that are sent in. 

The call for religious reading matter in- 
creases by the very increase of supply. 
wider wo circulate, the more earnest and ex- 
tensive the demand from those still unreached 
beyond. We distributo three hundred thou- 
sand religious papers every month. Eifty 
thousand a weck of these are the weekly fa- 
vourite family papers of the various denomi. 
nations. But this is not halfenough. [Hun 
dreds of thousands of library and knapsack 
books, most of them prepared specially for the 
purpose, we supply. But tho wants of our 
Army and Navy are cnly beginning to be met. 
One call, which we cannct in justice to other 
suffering interests supply at present, comes to 
us for fifty libraries for the gunboats on the 
Mississippi alone. 

The American Bible Society nobly responds 
to the call for Bibles and Testaments, Its 
presses and binderies, however, though is- 
suing seven thousand Testzmoents a day, can 
not keep up with the demard. ' 

The greatest want of the army, however, is, 
when at rest, men to preach the gospel and do 
them good, and when fichting, it is mon to re- 
lieve the wounded, save lite, comfort the dying, 
and console the living at home by letters and 
mementos. More men—dou!le the number at 
least—should be kept in the field. 

_ The great want of tho Unitod States Chrie 
tian Commission to meet these wants of the 
field is Money. 

Heretofore the peoplo have always promp 
and generously supplicd means for the wor 
whenever its wants have been fairly pre 
sented, and our confidence is that they will do 
so now and onward as long as the necessity 
for the work sha!l remain. 

Grorce H. Srvart, Philadelphia, 
Joun P. Crozer, 
Jay Cooke, 
C. Dex Nv, Boston, 
E. 8. Janus, New York, 
Exceulivs Committee. 
W. E. Boarvuan, Secretary. 


The Book of Common Prayer 


AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS AND OTHER RITES AND 


CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH, 
AS AMENDED BY THE 


PRESBYTERIAN DIVINES 


IN THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF 1661, 
AND IN AGREEMiLNYT WITH THE 


DIRECTORY FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 


or THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Also, in the same Volume, a Supplementary 
Treatise: 


LITURGIA EXPURGATA; 
on, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PRAYER BOOK 
Historically and Critically Reviewed 
BY THE EDITOR, 


CHARLES W. SHIELDS, D.D. 


lwvol, 12mo. Cloth, bevelled, with Coloured Ed 
or Gilt Top, $2. 


The Prarrer-Boos is designed 
and is believed to be fitted to promote the follow- 
ing objects: 

i. o serve as a memorial of those learned di- 
vines of the Westminster Assembly, who, in 1645, 
were the framers of the Directory of Public Wor- 
ship, and in 1661 the revisers »f the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

2. To furnish private members of the Church 
with a collection of solemn and decorous forms of 
devotion, which have been used by the pious in 
all churches and-ages, and, as here presented, are 
freed from the peculiarities that render other edi- 
tions of the Prayer Book unserviceable. 

3. To provide for the use of Ministers and others 
called to conduct public worship, a convenient 
Manual of examples and materials, and for the 
use of any congregation desiring to combine 
liturgy with the Directory, a Service-book which, 
in addition to every other liturgical merit, has 
that of resting upon the authority and expressing 
the orthodoxy of the framers of the Westminster 
standards. 

4. To develope the spirit of catholicity and fra- 
ternity between sister Churches of the Reforma- 
tion, by encouraging the more general use of those 
ancient formulas a tes are their several produc- 
tion or common inheritance, and, next to the 
Holy Scriptures, remain as the closest visible 
bond of their unity. 4 

FT Besides the ordinary Offices in the Prayer 
Book, this edition also contains a collection of 
Special Services, (in which other editions are 
acknowledged to be deficient,) compiled from 
the Ancient Liturgies and Modern Formularies, 
and adapted to Civil, Social, and Domestic oeca- 
sions—such as Days of l’ublic Humiliation and 
Public Thanksgiving, Daily Prayers in Legisla- 
tures, in the Army and Navy,-in Schools 
Families, Visitation of the Bereaved, and various 
Prayers and Thanksgivings. 


Published by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO., 
No. 606 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Ready this Week. 


THE SONG-GARDEN, 


SECOND BOOK. 

BY LOWELL MASON, Mus. Dr. 
Containing a Large Number and great Variety of 
New Mings, with the Elements of Musical 
Notation, and numerous Lramples, 
Evcreises, Rounds, &c. 


THE S89NG-GARDEN, in the preparation of 
which Dr. Mason hus been some years engaged, 
is designed to include a »-rics of Luree books, pro- 
gressively arranged, and adapted to schools of all 
grades, as well as families. Each book will be 
complete in itself, so that either may be used 
without the others. In other depa>tments of in- 
struction great advantage has been found in the 
use of series of books, but this is believed to be the 
first regular series of Schoo! Music Books. 

THE SON9-GARDEN, FIRST B00K, wi!! con- 
tain simple, easy sougs, such ws are adapted to 
beginners aud your ger with First Steps 
in Musica! Notations. 

THE 2ONC-CARDEN, SHCIND BOCK, con- 
tains songs more advanced, Wisi the Elements of 
Music more Jully state, and is adapted for 
schools generally 

THD SONG-GARDEN, “HIRD EOOK, will 
contain Songs, Duets, dc,ot a still higher 
gerade, with roany Self and Bxereises for 
practice, and will esp by meet the wanta of 
Academies, High Scheel. dv.sced classes. 

The Music of the is quite new, 
searcely any of itever .. published in 
this country. A f it has been 
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August 6, 1864. 


of the Church. 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF TITE BOARD OF 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS TO THE GENE- 
RAL ASSEMBLY. 


E remember that in our review of 
the Report of the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions last year, wo were 
forced to say that it was not “pleasant 
reading”—basing our remark upon the 
fact revealed in the report, that the 
Church seemed to be relaxing in her 
efforts to sustain the Board in its great 
and difficult work, and faltering in her 
advance upon the formidable entrench- 
ments of sin, and error, and ignorance 
in our land. To read the proof of such 
a retrograde movement on the part of a 
Church that has wont to be foremost 
among the sacramenta! host in carrying 
the gospel of Christ to erring and igno- 
rant men, was saddening; and we could 
not study such a report without fear, 
and without an earnest ery that the 
reproach of indifference, or lukewarm- 
ness, or niggardliness, might not be 
permitted-long to rest upon our beloved 
Church. 

We have read the.report of this year 
with very different feelings, and would 
devoutly express our gratitude to God 
for the change. However inadequate 
may be the work done, or the work at- 
tempted, in comparison with the great- 
ness of the ficld, and the wants of 
perishing, guilty men, it is neverthicss 
true that the report indicates a decided, 
substantial, and uninterrupted advance. 
The Church is no longer upon the retro- 
grade. Iler face is turned in the right 
direction, and hopefulness and gratcful 
joy may take the place of disquictude 
and humiliating fear. In the amount 
given for the purposes of the Board—in 
the number of missionaries supported, 
and in the amount given to each mis- 
sionary, the report indicates a decided 
and checring advance; and so happily 
and wisely have its affairs been admin- 
istered, that an Institution which was 
but two years ago deeply in debt, and 
embarrassed in all its movements, was 
able to close its year with a balance in 
its favour of more than thirty-eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

But the balance—yes, the balance! 
Is it not the proof of opportunities ne- 
glected, and fields neglected? Ought 
not the Board to be blamed, rather than 
praised for the satisfactory state of its 
balance-shect? In years past we had 
those who looked reprovingly upon an 
easy treasury, and held large balances 
to be significant of small progress. 
Time and experience have brought 
changes of feeling and opinion; and the 
missionaries of the Board, who know 
how doubly welcome is their remittance 


‘when it comes upon the day on which 


it is due, are glad to know that there is. 
a fund so large as to make prompt pay- 
ment secure. Besides, the balance is 
simply the accumulation of the winter's 
flood, and is most necessary to bear the 
Board through the summer months, 
when the streams which flow into its 
treasury are apt to run low. It thus 
most happily equalizes the flow outward 
from the treasury through the year. 
So much for the balance; may it never 
be less. 

It seems that God so orders all things 
eonnected with his Church and its work 
in the world, as that some where she 
will meet with something trying to her 
faith—something against which she 
must struggle and pray. So, while he 
has given money in sufficient amount 
for the purposes of the Board, he has 
scemingly withheld the better blessing 
of devoted, laborious, self-sacrificing 
men. The report says that “the Secre- 
tary has been seeking young men for 
some ficlds of utmost promise; but, so 
far, in vain.” And we have ourselves 
heard of young men in our Seminaries 
discussing the subject of missionary 
fields with a reference only to the “pri- 
vations” to be encountered, and shrink- 
ing, because of these things, from duty, 
in a manner strangely different from 
apostolic and primitive times. These 
are sad facts. If our young men are 
deteriorating in the spirit of self-denial, 
of self-sacrifice, of absolute consecra- 
tion to the work of the ministry, wher- 
ever it may lead them, then, alas! for 
the Church, and alas! for the perish- 
ing men in our wide missionary wastes. 
That this grievous declension may not 
overtake us, should be made a matter of 
special prayer to God. 

In the tables appended to the report 
there may be found some subjects for 
thought and discussion. Statistics may 
be “cooked” in the hands of a skilful 
operator, and may be made seemingly 
to support very outrageous falschoods, 
but they reward candid study. We 
will state some facts which we think 
are worthy of notice: 

1. The great cities are painfully des- 
titute of missionaries as compared with 
the mere rural districts. San Francisco 
has none; Louisville has none; Cincin- 
nati 2; Presbytery of Buffalo City 1; 
Presbytery of Ohio, embracing Pitts- 
burg, 2; Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
embracing Trenton, 1; the two Presby- 
teries in the city of New York, 6; the 


‘Presbytery of Nassau, embracing Brook- 


lyn, 2; and the Presbytery of Potomac, 
embracing Washington City, 1; Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore 6, of which some 
are probably in the rural parts of Mary- 
land; and the two Presbyteries of Phila- 
delphia 10, of which some, we know, 
are outside the limits of the city. On 
the other hand, the Presbytery of Du- 
buque, with no large eity, has 16 mis- 
sionariecs; Presbytery of Luzerne 12; 
Presbytery of Schuyler 15; Presbytery 
of Highland 13; and other rural Pres- 
byteries in nearly the same proportion. 
We fear that this is wrong ane impoli- 
tic. The great cities are now the great 
missionary fields in our country. The 
Cherch that neglects these will inevita- 
bly decline; and the great interests of | 


the nation, so subject to influences from 
the great cities, will suffer. 

2. The entire receipts of the Board 
of Missions, during the year, were 
$82,684.29. Of this sum, the Presby- 
teries in the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, contributed a 
little over $43,000; somewhat more than 
one-half of the entire reecipts of the 
Board. In these States there were la- 
bouring during the vear 131 missiona- 
ries; not one-third of the whole number 
of missionaries employed by the Board, 
(452.) These States, therefore, paid 
into the treasury of the Board much 
more money than they drew out, as do 
almost all the Eastern Presbyterics—a 
fact which we beg to bring to the notice 
of those who have reproached the older 
Presbyteries with being too -prone to 
dependence upon the Board. 

8. The Presbytery which has con- 
tributed most to the treasury of the 
Board, is the Presbytery of New York, 
as is meet. No body of Presbyterians 
better perform their duty to the Church, 
than do those of the great metropolis. 
The Presbytery which contribuics least 
is the Puget Sound Presbytery, which 
is itself entirely a missionary Presby- 
tery, and should be expected to be the 
“least among the thousands of Israel.” 
The Presbytery of Louisville, we ought 
to say, however, contributes nothing— 
having withdrawn from all connection 
with the Assembly’s Board. The only 
Presbytery in Kentucky which seems to 
have made any effort for the Board, was 
the Presbytery of Transylvania. Of the 
Presbyteries which are almost entirely 
rural, the largest contributions came 
from the Presbytery of Huntingdon ; 
the Presbytery of Carlisle closely follow- 
ing it. One fact is curious and sugges- 
tive—the Presbytery of Evangesimba, 
in Corisco, Africa, gave more to Home 
Missions than some of the Presbyterics, 
and many of the churches at home! 

On the whole, the report of the Board 
is full of encouragement. It is a matter 
of thankfulness that the Church bas such 
an Institution, and that its machinery is 
so wiscly constructed, and is working 
with so little embarrassment. If the 
Board did nothing more than carry .the 
large body of faithful, laborious men, 
through the straits and difficulties of 
the present time, it would be doing a 
great work. But we hope that the 
prayers and benefactions of the Church 
will enable the Board to do far more— 
to send forth missionaries to the new 
territories, whither population {fs tending 
so largcly—to plant them in the heart 
of our old cities, where men and women 
herd together in poverty and vice—to 
establish churches upon the beautiful 
prairies of the West; and very kindly 
and tenderly to lift up and strengthen 
those who were once strong, but whose 
strength and beauty have been blasted 
by civil war. May God give the Church 
the heart and the means for the work. 


PUBLICATION. 


THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION, AND 
ITS DISTRIBUTIONS AMONG PRI- 
SONERS. 


HE Board pursues its good work of 
furnishing religious reading to the 
prisoners in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. We published, a few weeks ago, 
a short report from the pen of the Rev. 
George Junkin, D.D., of his first visit, 
in the service of the Board, to Fort 
Delaware. We now subjoin a portion 
of a second report from the same re- 
spected source. Who can measure the 
amount of good accomplished by these 
pages of truth, thus freely given to 
hungry souls? 

Wo deeply regret to learn that the 
Distribution Fund of the Board is en- 
tirely exhausted. Are there none of 
our readers ready to aid the Board, by 
their contributions, in carrying on this 
noble work ? 


Fort Detawang, June 23, 1864. 

Rev. Dr. Schenck—Dedr Brother—1 ar- 
rived here on Saturday, along with the 
large supplies of books and tracts furnished 
by.your order. They appear to make no 
approximation to a saturation, cither among 
the prisoners or the garrison soldiers. As 
to the modus operandi, | cannot give you 
an idea of the whole better than by copying 
part of my journal: 

19h. Having arrived at Fort Delaware, 
and met General Schoepf yesterday at the 
dock, I was asked by him to preach in the 
chapel. I did so this morning. This isa 
beautiful little building, recently finished, 
and accommodates about two hundred 
ple. It was packed full, and chiefly by 
officers of the garrison; the attention was 
very encouraging. In the afternoon, I 
preached to the private prisoners in the 
open area. Many hundreds were present— 
perhaps two thousand—as many as could 
get within point-blank range. 

20th. Distributed large numbers of books, 
tracts, and cards to prisoners and soldiers— 
chiefly to the private prisoners. At half- 
past four preached to these. 

2lst. Gave away, through the bars of 
the prison gate, one by one, 450 one-page 
tracts. Finding this too laborious and 
tedious, I entrusted the remaining tracts, 
in bundles of 150 each, to sergeants of divi- 
sions, under promise of an equitable distri- 
bution among the men. Distributed a bag- 
full of our books to soldiers and officers. 
Preached at half-past five to rebel privates. 

22d. Distributed three bagfulls of our 
books to soldiers—a few in the hospitals. 
Left six of the larger in the hospital 


23d. Distributed four bags of books. 
These I distributed wjth my own hands, 
chiefly to the poor private prisoners, at two 
stations within the enclosure, and lastly 
through the barsof the gate. Their eager- 
ness to get them is most remarkable; they 

ress in and reach forth their hands, a 

undred and more at a time. “ Please 
-give me one’’—“Do, sir, give me one”’— 
“I've been waiting so long”—*TI've got 
none at all.” ©, if these sinners are as 
keen to lay hold on eternal life as they are 
to grasp the little volume which contains 
the history and the invitation, what a har- 
vest of glory I shall gather from this day's 
sowing! Then, all these sowings are ac- 
companied with incessant talkinzs—preach- 
ings, in fact. 

I finished up the work by leaving some 
twelve or twenty books with Licutenant- 


Colonel Morrow, and Captain Boals, of | 


Steubenville, Ohio, for a little circulating 
library in their regiment. In the after- 
noon I returned, safe, sound, and tired, to 
my sweet home. aus Deo! 

Your humble servant, Gro. 


Por the Presbyterian. 


DISABLED MINISTERS’ FUND. 
SHALL THE PROPOSITION BE AC- 


Messrs, am exececdingiy 
erctified at the agitation the cause of 
Disabled Ministers is recciving in your 
valuable paper from time to time. It 
is truly encouraging to Christ's minis- 
ters to see that this su'viect is encagine 
so much the attention of ruling clders, 
congregations, Presbyteric=, Synods, and 
even the General Assembly. There is 
nothing like agitation for a good cause. 
I trust it will be agitated until it takes 
firm hold on the hearts of all God’s 
people. I write to call the atiention of 
all your readers to the noble and praise- 
worthy proposition made in a recent 
issue of your paper, by some one who 
certainly loves the cause. This propo- 
sition was, that he would be one of a 
hundred to eontribute five hundred dol- 
lars towards a permancnt fund, the in- 
terest to be applied to this object. In 
my humble opinion, we have here the 
beginning of the grand result. Hereto- 
fore we have had recommendations and 
resolutions—now we have action. In 
my humble opinion, a permanent fund 
is the true method of mecting the wants 
of Disabled Ministers, their widows and 
orphans. For, in the first place, it is 
the surest method. Whilst the plan of 
annual collections is a good one, and, 
for the present, cannot be dispensed 
with, it is nevertheless a precarious one. 
Some years it may be greater, and other 
years less, according to the fancy of 
the churches; consequently, some years 
there may be sufficient, and other years 
not cnough to mect the demand. In 
the second place, I am confident the 
minister would fecl more independent 
in receiving the moncy from a perma- 
nent fund than from collections, which, 
to some, might savour a little of charity. 
I can only speak my own feelings as a 
minister when I say, that if, in the 
providence of God, I should ever be 
thrown upon this fund (which, | trust, 
may not be necessary), I would much 
prefer receiving the moncy from the 
interest of a permanent fund, than from 
the other. Let us have the collections 
and the fund going on at tle same time. 

I think all eandid persons will admit, 
that much better provision is made for 
Disabled Ministers in the old world 
than in this. On the other side of the 
Atlantic, their wants are met in this 
way. Every church has its manse; 
and every one that can raise thirty 
pounds stipend gets the Regium Donum, 
which amounts to about seventy pounds 
yearly. When a minister becomes dis- 
abled, he retains the manse and the 
Reqium Donum during life. The young 
minister must get along on the stipend 
the people ean raisc. 

My object in stating these facts is 
not to find fault, but simply to stir up 
our people to take a deeper interest in 
this good cause. They have done nobly 
for it already, as the increasing contri- 
butions from year to year tesiify. We 
all know thero are many ministers, 
every where, who, although men of 
piety and talent which would fit them 
for any position in the Church, fre- 
quently labour in fields where their in- 
come is small; and although often called 
to large and wealthy churches, feel that 
it is their duty to labour where they 
are. Now, is it just that they should 
give their best days to the cause of 
Christ, and in their old days be deprived 
of a comfortable support? Is it right 
that they should be tormented all the 
time about how they shall be supported 
in their old days, and, if called away, 
how their families will be sustained? 
May God put it into the hearts of hun- 
dreds of his people to fall in with the 
proposition of this noble man. Nt. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


ITEMS FROM THE “FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY” FOR AUGUST. 


Contsco.— We have received letters dated 
at Coriseo, April 25th; Fernando l’o, April 
28th; Liberia, to June Od. Mr. Sather 
was on a short visit for his health at Fer- 
nando Po, where Mr. Paull arrived on the 
13th of April. They expected to take pas- 
sage for Coriseo on the 28th of April. The 
mission at this island was in steady pro- 
gress, though feeling seriously the loss of 
labour caused by Mr. Mackey’s ill health. 
The relations of the brethren with their 
new foreign neighbours had been marked 
by nothing unfriendly. Troubles had oc- 
curred at one of the out-stations, originating 
in trade; and at another the irregular con- 
duct of the native assistant Ied to his being 
dismissed, causing two of the out-stations 
to be suspended. Two new elders were 
ordained in the church—then who have 
been tried, and who enjoy the confidence 
of their brethren. Five persons are spoken 
of—four as inquirers, and one as an appli- 
cant for baptism. 

Linerata.—tin Liberia, the Alexander 
High School building, after mecting a some- 
what serious loss by the falling in of the 
roof, was at length enclosed, and part of 
the work within was completed. This 
building was mainly erected through the 
energy of the Rev. James R. Amos, who 
had the charge of it for a year and a half. 
After his departure, referred to in another 
place, Mr. B. V. R. James gave it his 
efficient superintendence. 

Inpta.—Mr. Fullerton writes from Dehra, 
May 4th, as follows:—‘ Last Sabbath the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered in this place. Two of the pupils of 
Miss Beatty's school, one a daughter of the 
Rey. Theodore Wylic, of Saharanpur, and 
the other a relative of Mr. Baston, of Am- 
bala [Mr. Wylie and Mr. Baston are native 
missionary Iubourers,] were added to the 
church on the confession of their faith, and 
an adult from a sister church was admitted 
also.” 

Cuixa.—Dr. and Mrs. McCartce were 
about to retur fom Chefoo to Ningpo, a 


measure rendered expedient by the reduced | 


force of the mission at Ningpo. The st-- 
tion at Chefoo will be suspended for the 
present, if not permanently. Our notices 
of last month should hare contained a refer- 
ence to the pleasing admission of five new 
communicants to the church at Canton. on 
the first Sabbath in March—an aged man 
who has been an inynirer for nearly ten 
years, @ young man and a young woman, 


ants in the mission, and two daughters of 


Mr. and Mrs. Happer. 
— Derartunr. — The Rev. 


the mission in Siam, arrived in New York 


health, which we are clad to learn is som>. 
what improved. The Rey. D. Merron, of 
the Lodiana mission, with his motherless 
children, arrived in New York on the 12th 
of July. We are happy to learn that his 
health is much benefitted by the voyage. 
The Rey. James R. Amos reached New 
York on the 14th of July from Liberia, 
not expecting to return there—at least for 
the present. We hope he will soon find a 
useful sphere of ministerial labour among 
the coloured people in this country. Ou 
the 9th of J iy Mrs. French shieaked for 
Canton in the steamer Fire Queen from 
New York. She is returning to her furmer 
field of labour, and the prayers and warm 
sympathy of many friends will follow her. 


Homnology. 


WY MN. 


BY THE LATE MRS. Weiss, 


Daugzhier of the late Archbishop of Dublin; composd 
on her death bet 


Jesus, I am never weary, 
When upon this bed of pain; 
If thy presence only cheer me, 
All my loss I count but gain: 
Ever near me— 
Ever near me, Lord; remain! 


Dear ones come with fruits and flowers, 
Thus to cheer my heart the whil 
In these deeply anxious hours; 
O! if Jesus only smile!— 
Only Jesus 
Can these troubling fears beguile 


All my sins were laid upou Thee, 
All my griefs were on Thee laid; 
For the blood of Thine atonement 
All my utmost debts has paid: 
Dearesy Saviour, 
I believe, for Thou hast said. 


Dearest Saviour! go not from me; 
Let Thy presence still abide; 
Look in tenderest love upon me— 

I am sheltering at Thy side. 
Dearest Saviour! 
Who for suffering sinners died. 


Both mine arms are clasped around Thee, 
And my head is on Thy breast; 
For my weary soul has found Thee 
Such a perfect, perfect rest. 
Dearest Saviour, 
Now I know that I am blest. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO OUR 
HY MN-BOOK. 


The last General Assembly resolver 
to add to our present collection a sup- 
plement of about 150 hymns. This 
was done with a view, as a former As- 
sembly expressed it, of “enriching our 
psalmody” from the recently “ accumu- 
lated stores of lyrie poetry.” 

It might, at first sight, be thought 
that the number of new hymns was 
limited to 150, for the reason that a 
much larger number could not be added 
to the book, without making it unwield- 
ly. We apprehend, however, that more 
important reasons than this governed 
the Assembly. If we are not mistaken, 
it was the judgment of that body, that 
this number would include all the valua- 
ble and needed hymns adapted to our 
worship, net already found in our col- 
lection. At any rate, such we belicve 
to be the fact, whether the Assembly 
meant to declare it or not. No better 
number could have been named. + 

Not long since, it fell in the writer's 
way to investigate our hymnology in 
reference to this point. The investiga- 
tion was not as thorouch as it might, 
by possibility, have been made; yet it 
was probably sufficiently so for the pur- 
pose, and will justify the estimates 
founded on it. And as the revision of 
our psalmody is now a matter in hand, 
the results of this investigation may not 
be without some general interest. 

The first inquiry was, how many 
hymns, of respectable merit, adapted to 
be used in worship, exist in the lan- 
guage, Which are not already found in 
our collection? And the first step of 
investigation was the collation, with our 
book, of six of our most recent and 
valuable hymn-books, the several com- 
pilers of which may be regarded as 
thoroughly .conversant with our hymn- 
literature. These books, examined in 
the order named, were the following :— 
1. Dr. Boardman’s “Supplement ;” 2. Sir 
R. Palmer's “ Book of Praise ;” 3. “The 
Church Psalmist,” with Supplement— 
the book used by our New-school breth- 
ren; 4. “The Sabbath IHymn-Book”— 
the Andover collection, make by Pro- 
fessor Park and others; 5. Dr. Lord’s 
“Hymns of Worship;” 6. “Church Pas- 
torals”’—the book published this spring 
by Dr. N. Adams, of Boston. 

Tho following statement is based upon 
an actual count of hymns, when the 
numbers could’ be learned in no other 
way; and is as accurate as could readi- 
ly be made. Dr. Boardman’s book con- 
tains 510 hymns, none of which, with 
one partial exception, are in our collec- 
tion. Sir R. Palmer's contains 267, 
which are in neither Dr. Boardman’s 
nor our collection. The Church Psalmist 


three preceding books. The Sabbath 
Iivmn-Book contains 501, which are in 
none of the four preceding. Dr. Lord's 
book contains 313, which are in none of 
the five preceeding. Dr. Adams’ book 
contains 367, which are in none of the 


sic preceding. Thus it is seen, by add- 


who, it is hoped, will become useful assist- | 


Samuel R. Iouse, M.D., and his wife, of | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


city on the 28th of June, on a visit for | 


— 


contains 396, which are in none of the | 


ing these numbers, that in the six books 
collated with ours, there are 2504 dis- 
tinct hymns, which are not in ours. 

The next slep was to examine, less 
carefully, a large additional number of 
ropulable hymn-books, esiimaling the 
number of hyinnsa peealiar to them. 
And the general conclusion reached was 
this 
the character above civen, 


in our languace not far from 4000. A 
? 


there exist 


huge au they would wma‘ 
surely? A book, to inelude all our re 
times the size of our present hook! Ne 
Wonder the ke tie 
“accu laled sivres of ivric noctry. 
Yet there was another inquiry made; 
and this pat quile another face on the 
affair. The inquiry was, Mow maay 
of these hymns, net found in eur collee- 
tion, are of such merbed merit as to be 
approved by of car hymnolo- 
gists? Tlow many are general favourites 
with the best judges of hymns, an‘ 


would therefere be likely to really en- 
rich our collection? And, as the former 
inquiry led to a rapid expansion of num- 
bers, this latter led to almost as rapid 
a contraction. We cannot give ail the 
figures, but will append a few 

For example, then, Dr. Boardman’s 
book contains 510 hymns which are not 
in ours; and Dr. Lord’s, also, about the 
same number. Yet there are only 91 
hymns which are common fo the firo 
books. 

Again, Dr. Adams’ book contains 983 
hymns, 640 of which are not in ours; 
yet of these 640, only about 97 are ‘te 
same with Dr. Doardman’s. 

In the Sabbath Hymn-Book are some 
890 hymns, which are not in ours. Yet, 
of these, Dr. Boardman has only 185 
in his Supplement. 

The Chureh Psalmist and the »ab- 
bath Iyvmn-Book have many aflinitics. 
We should expect to find them much 
alike. Each coutains about 1290 hymns, 
yet there are only 605, or less than one- 
half, in common. 

So that, when we inquire directly 
how many hymns are of such rare and 
acknowledged excellence as to secure 
the suffrages of a majority of our best 
compilers, the number is found to be 
very small. Of the 640 hymns in Dr. 
Adams’ book, which are not. in ours, 
only 61 are found in a majority of other 
standard collections consulted. Of the 
890 such hymns in the Sabbath Hymn- 
Bovk, only 84 are found in a majority 
of such collections; and it is worthy of 
note that these 84 include the entire 
number of the previous 61, excepting 9. 

The general conclusion to which we 
are led is this—that about 100 hymns, 
not now found in our collection, are 
general favourites, and ought to be in- 
cluded in a supplement; while 100 more 
are of decided merit, and ought to yicld 
as many as 50, to be added to the pre- 
vious 100. If these deductions are cor- 
rect, we see that the number 150, fixed 
by the Assembly for the supplement, 
was not better adapted to the conve- 
nience of the volume, than to the more 
important exigencies of the case. 

The statistics of poetry may not be 
precisely identical with poetical statis- 
ties, although the Psalms of David are 
said to be the same as David's Psalms; 
and we would not make odious so de- 
lightful a subject as that of our hymna, 
by a much longer discussion of these 
dry-as«lust figures of arithmetic, where 
the figures of rhetorie are more becom- 
ing. Yet, for the sake of those who 
esteem our present collection of psalms 
and hymns extremely faulty, and wholly 
out of date, we would add, that a man 
of so much taste as Dr. Adams, in his 
new and extensive collection, takes as 
many hymns (within one) from our 
book as he docs from the modern, and 
carefully prepared, and much be-praised 
Sabbath Ilymn-Book; and ‘hat, when 
the latter furnishes 268 hymns more 
than our book, from which to make the 
selection. 

We regard our book as one of the 
best extant, and have no doubt that with 
the additions and «ther improvements 
about to be made, it will be every thing 
the Church could reasonably desire. 

B. 


GIPSIES IN RELIGION. 

William Jay, in one of his sermons, 
makes a passing allusion to a class of per- 
sons whom he thus happily characterizes. 
These are professed followers of Christ, who 
never become members of any religious so- 
ciety, or if, after having had one such con- 
nection, they change their residence, care- 
fully avoid forming another. They have 
no spiritual home. ‘They wander from place 
to aieed They elude all ecclesiastical du- 
tics. They decline all the king’s taxes. 
Never contributing to the support of any 
advantages which a enjoy, they may be 
justly said to “steal their preaching.” 
They receive little good, and do less. In- 
stead of being fellow-citizens with the 
saints, they are spiritual outlaws. Instead 
of entering some one company, regiment, 
or corps in Christ's army, they are more 
stragglers, of no use to any one, and very 
liable to be cut off. They own no respon- 
sibility, they acknowledge no oversight. 
They live by themselves and to themselves. 
They have no growth, no enlargement; and 
it is owing to the singular mercy of God 
that they do not at once lose all Christian 
character and hope. If all were like them, 
there would soon be no church, no ordi- 
nances, no believers, no religion on earth. 
Alas! for the religious gipsies. May God 
ive them the = of repentance, and 
ring them toa better mind and a better 
life. — Chris. Intel. 


OLAIM YOUR OWN. 


To you whe are in trouble there are some 
chapters, some particular promises in the 
word of God, made in a most especial man- 
ner, which should never have been yours so 
as they now are, if ye had had your portion 
in this life as others have; and therefore all 
the comforts, promi-es, and mercies which 
(rod off-reth to the afflicted are as su many 
love letters written to you. Take them 
to you. Claim your right, and be not 
rob!.ed. 


‘that of hymns net in our book, of | 
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WHAT A POLICEMAN DID. 


What did he do? 
and showed them. There were 
tures Ob tae great giant David killed, of the 


bears which ate up the ehildren who ealled 


_ names, tnd of God ealling little Samuel. | 


The boys were poor, ragced, ignorant little 


fvilows, and mover saw such pictares before, 

»' and of course asked all sorts of questions 

Thetr enriosity was excited. | 


svout them. 
how did the policeman answer them 
Ife hired a room and got some teachers. 


ant then he asked the boys to come there 


next Sunday and herr about those pictures. 
The beys weat, and they had a Sunday 
school: and I should not wonder if it was 
the best and pleasantest time the boys ever 
had in their lives. - Dy sides, it wave them 


something cood to think of all the week. 


Next Sabbath they went again, and the | 


good policeman and his friends had more 
t» tell them. They heard «bout God and 
his dear Sea Jesus Christ, whom he sent 
down from heaven to be the Friend and Sa- 
viour of just such boys as they were. 

And what do you think the boys eall Mr. 
Lyon? for that is the policeman’s name. 
They usod to call him names, I dare say. 
They now say “Pap Lyon,” and they try to 
behave as good children ought to. 


THE LION BECOME A LAMB. 


Not very long after his return from Gri- 
qua Town, Mr. Moffat, a missionary in South 
Afviea, resolved to pay a visit to Cape Town. 
Ife told Africaner, formerly a wild savage, 
but now a converted man, that he was go- 
ing, and asked whether he would not go 
too. 

Africaner exclaimed, “Are you in car- 
nest?’’ seeming to think that his kind 
friend must have almost lost his senses. 
“T thought you loved me,” he continued, 
“and do you advise me to go to the govern- 
ment, and be hung up as a spectacle of 
pablic justice? Do you not know that I 
am an outlaw, and that one thousand rix 
dollars (ahout $875) have been offered for 
this poor head?” 

Mr. Moffat replied that there was no 
longer any reason to fear; he was no more 
the Africaner who had been outlawed, and 
for whose head this reward had been offer- 
ed; but God had made him a “new man ;” 
and that he believed the governor of the 
Cape would be glad to see him. 

Africaner answered, “I shall roll my way 
upon the Lord, I know he will not leave 
me.” And so he went to pray and ask 
God to make him decide rightly about this 
journey. 

The people publicly discussed the matter, 
and many of them privately asked Mr. 
Moffat whether he really advised their chief 
to venture. So important an affair was it, 
that it took three whole days to come to a 
decision. At last it was decided that Afri- 
caner should go, and preparations were im- 
mediately made for the depeche of their 
missionary and chief. 

It was agreed that when, on the way, the 
travellers approached any farm-house, Afri- 
caner should behave as though he were one 
of Mr. Moffat’s servants, lest the Boers 
(Dutch farmers), whom he had provoked in 
times past, should recognize him, and, still 
fecling angry, should try to kill him. Mr. 
Moffat gave Africaner one of his few re- 
maining shirts to wear; and as he had trou- 
sers, coat, and hat of his own, his appearance 
was no more savage. 


Africaner and their missionary very much, 
though they hoped to sce them return again 
in safety. Almost all the inhabitants of the 
kraal accompanied them to the banks of the 
Orange River, and there parted from them 
with many tears. 

Mr. Moffat stopped first at Pella, the 
place to which the people had gone when 
Africaner attacked Warm Bath. No one 
was afraid to see him now. He was wel- 
comed with joy by his fellow Christians at 
Pella; and there Africaner met other war- 
riors, with whom he had fought savagely in 
times past, but who had now, like him, 
learned to worship and love the Prince of 


ce. 

On the journey towards the Cape, the 
wagon one day approached the house of a 
Boer. This Boer was a really good man 
(for some of the Boers are good, and most 
are kind and hospitable to strangers). Mr. 
Moffat went towards the house to ask for 
water, and the farmer, secing a stranger, 
went down to mect him. 

They had known each other before, and 
therefore Mr. Moffat held out his hand, and 
gaid how glad he was to see an old friend 
again. Instead of shaking hands, however, 
the farmer quickly put his behind him, 
and, staring at Mr. Moffat, asked him who 
he was. 

“‘T am Robert Moffat,” was the answer. 
“Have you forgotten me?” 

“ Moffat!” exclaimed the farmer, “it is 
your ghost,” and he stepped away back- 
wards. 

“T am no ghost,” replied Mr. Moffat. 

“Don’t come near me!”’ again exclaimed 
the terrified farmer. “ Africaner murdered 
you long ago.” 

“But I am no ghost,” said Mr. Moffat; 
‘feel my hands and see.” 

But the farmer only became more fright- 
ened. He stood staring at what he thought 
was a ghost, while his wife and children, at 
the door of the house, were astonished to see 
him give so strange a reception to a visitor. 

‘‘ Every one says — murdered, and 
a man told me he seen your bones,” 
said the farmer. 

At last his trembling hand was put in 
Mr. Moffat’s. The ghost’s hand proved to 
be real bone and flesh; it did not melt 
away, or turn into nothing when it was 
touched. 

“When did you rise from the dead?” 
asked the farmer; for he could scarcely be- 
lieve that Africaner had not murdered him. 

He would not take Mr. Moffat to the 
house; for he was afraid his wife would be 
as much alarmed as he had been, till she 
knew who this unexpected visitor was. So 
they walked together to the wagon, talking 
about Africaner; for the farmer did not 
know he was there. 

Mr. Moffat said, “He is now a truly good 

“T can believe almost any thing you say,” 
replied the farmer, “but that I cannot cred- 
it; there are seven wonders in the world: 
that would be the eighth.” 

They walked on in this manner until 
they reached the place where Africaner 
was sitting, and just then the farmer ex- 
clauimed— 

“Well, if what you assert be true about 


that men, L hive only one wish, and that is, 


Ile bought pe ure | 


The people seom to have felt parting with 


to sce him before I die. When return 
to his kraal, as sure as the sun pia our 
heads, T will co with you to seo him, though 
he killed my own uncle.” 

“Do you really wish to see him? Here, 
then, is Afriecaner,”’ answered Mr. Moffat, 
pointing to the man at their feet. 

The farmer started back, and stared at 
the man. “Are you Afrieaner?” he asked. 
Africaner arose, made a polite bow, and 


answered, “IT am.” 


The farmer seemed thunderstruck, and 
cxnllouly praise God for his. great power 


and roodness in changing the heart of such 


aman. tlothen went and told his wife who 
the vi 7 Ts Were, and she gladly supplied 
them with all they needed. Mr. Moffat, 
hew over, hastened away, lest this farmer 
miclt tell others, not so good, that Africaner 


Was in the country. 


a 
Horeign Items 

Paz Jrnws.—The Universal Israclite Al 
lianee held its annual sssembly of membets 
on Alay Sist, in Hers’: coneort room. It 
showed a remarkable increase of attendance 
and warmth of interest. The report showed 
how the seventeen Israclites who met to 
form this allicnee four years ago, had now 
inercased to three thousand members, all 
more or less actively employed in diseover- 
ing and endeavouring to bind together the 
metuhers of the Jewish brotherhood tor pro- 
tection and progress, irrespeetive of poli. 
ties, and without touching on the different 
nationalities of each. These members al- 
ready form a network which reaches to all 
parts of the world, and through which the 
Central Paris Committee learns every thing 
interestins to Israecl.— Letter from Paris. 


A Pract e-srricken Town.—The Span- 
ish journals mention the outbreak of a dan- 
gerous melady in the eity of Murcia, from 
the following cause :—In constructine the 
railway which passes through that place, a 
large mass of earth was excavated from the 
neighbourhood of the city, for the purpose 
of making the embankments. At the spot 
whenee the carth was taken, a quantity of 
stagnant water has sinée colleeted, the ma- 
laria from which has produced an epidemic 
fever, with all the characteristics of a plague. 
More than fifteen hundred persons in Mur. 
cia and the environs have been attacked, 
and a large number of deaths have already 
taken place. 

Enouisn Coins.—The highly iu:portant 
and valuable cabinet of English coins im 
gold, silver, and copper, formed by Captain 
K. M. Murchison, comprising many of the 
rarest and most beautiful examples in the 
several reigns ranging from the conquest to 
Queen Victoria, has just been dispersed 
under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, in Wellington street. 
The whole realized $17,615. 


Iitxpoos Worsurprina ENGLisn Sra- 
TUARY.—lIn the city of Kolapoor are two 
hundred and fifty-two idol temples, and but 
one building for the worship of the true 
God, just erected. An American mission- 
ary writes that “the statue of Lord Corn- 
wallis, in the town hall, is worshipped by 
the ignorant classes of Hindoos with as 
much reverence as is paid by them to the 
images of Bram or Shive! This supersti- 
tious practice has lately extended itself to 
the Mohammedans. e worshippers are 
mostly women; and on an average no less 
than fifteen or twenty cocoa-nuts are broken 
daily on the base of the statue.”’ Other 
cases are mentioned, in which persons re- 
cently deceased have been deified, and wor- 
ship is paid to their statues. 


PRESERVATION IN A THUNDERSTORM.— 
The Rev. Benjamin Malan, the fourth and 
youngest son of the late Dr. Malan of Gen- 
eva, has the pastoral ch of a small flook 
on the French side of the Jura, a village 
reclaimed from Popery. A correspondent 
writes that a few days ago he had gone gut 
to sce a parishioner, and on his return an 
the storm, from which he took shelter un- 
der a rock, he found the thunderbolt had 
fallen into his room, destroying his table 
and chair, &c., &c., and, in dhort, would 
have killed him had he been in his house. 
He is an excellent young man, working 
hard, and with his heart in the work, too, 
having much of his dear father’s wission- 
ary spirit. 

French Protestant Parers.—There 
are eighteen Protestant newspapers pub- 
lished in Paris. 

SiInauLAR Request.—The interment of 
Miss Hardman (aged 92) took place on the 
eighth day after her decease. It is not 
usual in Ireland to allow so long an inter- 
val to elapse between death and burial. In 
this instance, it was owing to the expressed 
wish of the deceased. Every vody has heard 
of the lady who was buried, being sup 
dead, and who bearing with her to th tomb, 
on her finger, a ring of rare price, tLis was 
the means of her being rescued from her 
charnel prison-house. A butler in the 
family of the lady, having his cupidity 
excited, entered the vault af midnight, in 


order to himself of tne rinz; and 
in removing it from the finger, the lady 
was resto to consciousness, and lived 


many years afterwards. The heroine of 
the story was the late Miss Hardman’s 
mother.— Drogheda Argua. 


A Witt.—King William of 
Wurtemberg has left a rather curious will. 
“Having hated ceremony al) my life,” he 
says in one of the seven bri. * paragraphs 
of which the docurient cor ists, “1 will 
not lie in state after death, and be gaped at 
by sightseers and the lovers of etic -1ette. 
I beg pardon of idlers for robbins them 
of a capital opportunity of looking at vain 
and unmeaning cerenionies. My cor se is 
to be buried in the presence only of my 
chaplain, my chamberlain, and the a:Jjutant 
du jour. My guard will do me the favour 
to supply an escort for the coffin on it way 
to Rothenberg. The funeri car is to ieave 
the palace at night, to arrive at Rothenberg 
with the first rays of the sun. A single 

n is to be fired at the termination of the 

eral.” 


A Woman.—A widow, occupy- 
ing a large house, in a fashionable quarter 
of London, sent for a wealthy solicitor to 
make her will, by which she dispoed of 
between $250,000 and $300,000. IIe pro- 


= socn after was pted, and found 
imself the happy husband of a periuiless 
Rain.—Recently, an clee- 
tric cloud broke over Keith and Fife Keith, 
in a sulphurous rain-pour. The water tanks 
gave evidence of this phenomenon, not only 
by the smell, but by a covering of sulphur 


as thick asa sixpence. The little pools by 
the wayside were all similarly covered. 


Tae Poet Laureate.—Mr. Tennyson’s 
new volume of poems was to appear last 
nonth. Rumour says its title is to be 


Tdyls of the Hearth. 
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A Now York policeman had a good many 
° | bad boys in his district, and how do you | 
| | | think he undertook to mend their ways? | 
| Not by shaking his heavy club over their | : 
ears, or taking them to fe 
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MINUTES THK GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
—The Minutes of the General Assembly 
for the year 1864 have appeared. They 
are well arranged and well printed, and 
contain & rast mass of matter, which 
must always be of interest to Presbyte- 
rians. Owing to the increased expense 
of printing, the price of the Minutes 
thie year is seventy-five cents. 


DEATH IN THE death 
of the Rev. Jonathan Cogswell, D. D., 
fe announced. He dicd at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, on Monday morning, 
August Ist, in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age. Dr. Cogswell was the 
oldest member of the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, and has long borne 
an honoured namo in the ministry. He 
spent the last years of his life in the 
city of New Brunswick, where he was 
greatly esteemed, and where he was 
teady to give sid and sympathy in 
every good work. We have not heard 
eny particulars relating to his Jast heurs. 


DisaBLepD Ministers’ The 
New-sehool branch of the Presbyterian 
Chureh has completed its circle of church 
institutions, by ostablishing a fund for 
the relicf of its disabled ministers, and 
their widows and orphans. A commit 
tee has been appointed, to whom the 
management of tho matter has been en- 
trusted, and tho Rev. Charles Brown, 
of Philadelphia, has been appointed Se- 
eretary of the Committee. This is a 
noble charity—nay, it is not charity — 
it is ihe just payment to noble men of 
that which is their due. The churches 
which do justly in this matter, wilt not 
be without their reward. ; 


A Porutar Boox.—We notice that 
volume entitled “Sunday-school 

hotographs,” written by our corres- 
gates and fricnd, the Rev. Alfred 

aylor, of Bristol, Pennsylvania, has 
been re-published in England by Jehn- 
stone, Hunter & Co., and is received 
with werm encomiums by the British 
press. We are glad of this, for the sake 
of our friend, whose labours are so well 
appreeiated, and for the sake of the 
numbers to whom this book may be 
useful. 


“PSALMODY. 


HIE General Aszemhly of the United 
& Presbyterian Church has appointed 
two committees on the subject of psalm- 
edy. One committee has in charge the 
revision of the present version of the 
Psalms; and they have proceeded sv 
far in their work as to be able to report 
an amended version of the first seventy- 
six psalms, which have been overtured 
to the Preshyteries fer their adoption. 
They were ordered to persevere in the 
work of emendation. To the other com- 
mittee has been committed the work of 
preparing an entircly new metrical ver- 
sicn of the Psalms, which is to combine, 
according to the directiona of the As- 
sembly, “faithfulness to the original, 
poetic exccllence, and variety of metres.” 
This committee is authorized to offer 
premiums for the beat versions of 
Psalms, and take such other measures 
as they may deem proper for attaining 
the end contemplated. When com- 
pleted, the two versions, the amended 
old version and the new one, are to 
constitute the psalmody of the Church. 
Tn regard to chanting, the Assembly 
passed the following order :— “ That the 
chanting of the Psalms in the pro-« rer- 
sion be permitted in the worship of 
God, where the peace and harmony of 
the church are not thereby disturbed.” 
These movements indicate that very 
considerable changes will be made in 
this pert of divine worship, in that large 
and mort useful body of Christians. 


ANOTHTER SENTENCE. 


{en trial of Dewah Singh, who was 
the unfortunate author of the death, 
of the Rev. Isidore Lewenthal, mission- 


Affghans, is fully reporied in the Lahore 
Chronicle of May 28, which lies before 
us. The prisoner was tried upon two 

barges, according to the Indian Penal 

ode; first, of “murder,” and second, 
of “culpable homicide;” and was ac- 
Quitted on the first charge, but found 
guilty on the second. His sentence was, 
that he should “be imprisoned, rigorous- 
ly. for two years.” 

The evidence produced on the trial 
secmed fully to satisfy the Court that 
no intentional murder had been commit- 
ted. Mr. Lewenthal went oui, proba- 
bly, for the purpose of seeing whether 
his chowkeyvdar, or watchman, was 
awake, sud performin: his duty. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Leewenthal 
bim in adress in which the watehman 
Wes not accustomed to see him; and 
when econ by him was half con- 
eealed by some shrubbery. Supposing 
him to be one of a Lend of hill robbers, 
who frequently rob the houses of Eu- 
topean residents, and who have killed 
Meny privete Watcknra, he fired, and 
the ball penetrated the brain of poor 
Mr. Lewenthal, causing death in a few 
hours. We are glad to believe that this 
was not a case of deliberate murder; 
bus it is still a very saddening thought, 
that one so eminently fitted for great 

rviees in the field to which he was 
exsicned, was so soon called away, and 
that he fell by the hands of one who 
he had employed to to his 
fort andl Nevertheless, God 
reigns, and in his loving care for his 
Charch, and his desire for iis extension 
we Will trust. 


Vv. 


oslép with himself. 


| MINISTERS AND TITETR SALARIES. 


Genera! Assembly, remembering 


be taught hymns, of Serip- 


| tare. and receive cai chetical in<traction. 


the pritc ssure of the times, and the %. That the servants of every plantation 


straits and difficulties in which 
godly and laborious ministers are placed, 
ordered a circular letter to be written 
and sent to the churches, in which it 
set forth the duty of the churches in 
regard to the support of their pastors, 
and especially in regard to the tmerecase 
of support during the present reign of 
high prices, and of consequent embar- 
rassment to all men who live upon sala 
ries. This letter has been sent to the 
sessions, deacons, andtrustecs of the 
churches, and ample time has been 
given to the consideration of its con- 
tente. 

We beg the liberty of recalling this 
circular to the minds of those to whom 
it was addressed, and of asking of 
church sessions and trustees the plain 
question—whal have you done in Te 
sponse to it? Wave you given it any 
attention? Have you taken proper 
action? Have you communicated the 
result to your pastor, and thus done 
your part to relieve him from the anxic- 
ties. which disturb him, and cast gloom 
over his houschold? 

We do not see how any persons, who 
have influence or office in any of our 
churches, can rightfully refuse or neglect 
to consider the serious and important 
subject presented to them by the high- 
est authority in the Church. Every 
one knows that a sum of. mouey pro- 
mised three years ago, is not now of 
more than onc-half the value it pos- 
sessed then. It will not purchase what 
it purchased then. While this is true, 
and the salaries of ministers are by this 
state of things reduced nearly one-half 
their nominal value, the producers in 
the country have augmented their gains. 
Agriculturists are receiving prices for 
all they sell which they did not dream 
of before the war. By their own in- 
creased ability, therefore, as well as by 
the reduced value of the salary which 
they may have promised to them, they 
are bound to add to this salary, or at 
least to prevent its so falling below its 
nominal valuc as to bring anxicty and 
dismay into the parsonage. 

We. call upon the ruling elders fo 
look into this matter, and to give the 
deacons or trustees no rest until they 
have taken distinct and favourable ae- 
tion; and when it is taken, let it not be 
in the way of a temporary gift, but let 
it be the addition of a competent sum 
to the salary, that tho minister may 
have what is justly his own, and be 
enabled to look forward to the future 
calmly, and give himself wholly to the 
work of the Lord. 


 — 


NEWS OF THE SOUTHERN 
CHURCILES. 


Frirsp has forwarded us two num- 
bers of the Southern Rreebytcrian, 
but not of as late date as others which 
we have received, but from which we 
have gleaned a few items of news. 

The editor acknowledges the receipt 
of betwee six and seven hundred dol- 
lare, to be expended in sending copies 
of the paper to suldiers in the confede- 
rate armies. OF course this sum, though 
seemingly large, ia not large in reality, 
as confederate dollars have depreciated 
to nearly one-tenth their nominal value, 

The receipts for foreign missions during 
the month of March, 1864, as acknow- 
ledged by “James Woodroor, treasurer,” 
were $2188.41. The receipts for do- 
mectic missions, and missions to the 
army, during the samo mouth, were 
$13,614.88. Of this sum, the Indepen- 
dent Presbyterian Church at Savannah, 
Georgia, contributed $1014; the First 
Church, Richmend, Virginia, $710; the 
ehurch at Lynchburg, Virginia, $817; 
the church at Columbia, $915.40; the 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, church, 2100; the 
chureh at Raleigh, North Carolina, $325; 
other ehurelies maller sume. 

Au item, fron the Narrative of the 
it: 123 ihe iy of 
Charlesion, shows how 
has desolated the oO 
It says:—“ But four Presbyicrian com 
grevations statedly ascciable within the 
bouads of the Presbevtery, unter our 
own ministers.” [t willbe 
that the cities of Charleston and Colum 
bin are both within the bounds of this 
Pre bylery; and these cities formerly 


‘ 
¢ 


‘nivined six or seven ¢hurches under 
ary of the Presbyterian Board to the | 


the care of Presbytery. But one elder 


Was present at the meeting, and he rep 
resented the church in which it was sit- 
ting. These are sad and suggestive 
items. 

The deaths of three very useful and 
prominent men in the Church are an- 
nounced— none of them, however, being 
ministers. The first is Judge J. N. 
Whitner, elder in the church in Ander- 
son, South Carolina, well known also in 
the State. Tho second is D. S. Ien- 
derson, ex-ruling elder in the church at 
Walterboro, South Carolina——a lawyer 
of eminence, and a man of great worth, 
The third is Mr. James Sanford, a mem- 
ber of the Goveraueat-street Church in 
Mobile, Alabama—-a tap especially de- 
veted to the establishment of Sabbath 

thoels in and around Mobile, where he 

resided for more than fifty years. Thus 
the churches of the South are losing 
those who have been their supporters in 
years past, while the young ten, who 
ought to have taken their places, are 
falling upon bloody and disastrous bat 
tle-fields. 

A report of the committee on the 
religious instruction of the coloured 
people, presented to Harmony Presby- 
tery, October, 1363, is published in one 
of these papers. It was written by the 
Rev. De. J. Leighton Wilson, formerly 
of New York, aud contains six distinet 
recommendations. 1. That every Chris 
tian master should aim to have his 
hegroes attend the same place of Wot 
2. That a small 
chapel should be erected on every plage 


tution, Where the block people tet at rightovus 
assembicd every Sabbath afternvvn for Wath the culprit iu cas. , 


be 


Walt 


| should be assciblext at least ence a day 


jn the chapel for praycre. 4. That the 
household servants ehould be required to 
attend morning and crening prayers with 
the white family. 5. That some measure 
be adopted by Presbytery in regerd to 
the baptisin of children of belicving col- 
oured parenis. 6. That sic Pres¥ytery 
exert all the influcuce possible to render 
sacred and permanent the marriage re- 
lation between the coloured people, and 
especially amons the members of the 
Charch. 

This is all very well, and from per- 
sonal knowledye we ean testify that the 
Presbytery of Harmony was, in former 
days, among the foremo-t in the South, 
in its care for the slaves withinits bounds. 
But the day for such efforts is fully past. 
It is useless to attempt to give bloom 
and comceliness to abody which is inthe 
agonics of dissolution. 

The Southern Presbyterians seem to 
be very active and zcalous in their ef- 
forts to supply the religious wants of 
their armies. They have more than 
one hundred missionaries in the service, 
and their expenditures are snnounced 
as exceeding $9000 per month. They 
observe their fast days with scrupulous 
care. At the time of the late fast in 
the Confederacy, Gencral Lee issued an 
order that all military duties not abso- 
lutely necessary should be suspended, 
and that the chaplains should all hold 
divine service. In this, we think, many 
of our own generals might find an ox- 
example worthy of imitation. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


\W* learn that the Commeneoment 

Exercises of last week were very 
largely attended, and that every thing 
passed off in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. Dr. George Junkin was unable to 
attend on account of sickness, and 
the sermon on Sunday morning was 
preached by the Rev. J. W. Wood, of 
the class of °37. With this exception, 
the published programme was fully car- 
ried out. Governor Pollock having 
made the introductory address on the 
inauguration of President Cattell, and 
Professor Ilarkness, of Washington, 
the address on the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Astronomical Observatory. 
We hope to give a fuller account of the 
proceedings next weck. 

The Trustees conferred the degree of 
doctor of divinity upon the Rev. G. W. 
Janvier, of New Jersey, and the Rey. 
F. T. Brown, of Geergetown, District of 
Columbia. They alse installed a new 
Professorship in eennection with the 
School of Mines and Metsllurey It is 
expected that this chair will be en- 
dowed by some liberal and public- 
spirited gentlemen who are largely in- 
terested in the iron and coal mines of 
the neighbourhood. 


SUICIDE. 


most fri¢htful of all tcuiplations 

is thatto selfimurder. It must be 
or accompanied with agony 
iu which ihe mind, in its 
tumuliuary movements, is like a disabled 
vessel at seo, helplessly assailed by wind 
and wave, and at every exposed 
tofounder. It is the theory of some that 
insanity, in every case, is the cause of 
suicide, While this, in many instances, 
is true, the theory cannot be sustained by 
facts, in, perhaps, the majority of cases. 
Insanity, arising from organic or fune- 
tional discasc, renders iis victim irre- 
sponsible for hie acts; but this cannot 
be alleged for every perturbed and un- 
healthy condition of the mind, in which 
@temptation to self-destruction may he 
harboure:!. The miserable maniae may 
irresistibly impelled to deeds, for 
Whieh, however violent aud bloody, no 
ene holds him accountalle. With tho 
wreck of his mind, he has lost all power 
of self-contro!, and his ects do not par- 
take of a moral character. It were well 
if such irre spon ibilivy eculd be pleaded 
by all who cre wildly driven to east 
luathed thing. Suicide 
is more fre the reenlt of (lisap- 
peinted hepes and expeciations, 
Which death is icnorantly supposed to 
be the cure. In such cases, the world 
has been an idol, while the true God 
has been set aside; and when the va- 
pidity of the world has been fully tested, 
and no disposition is felt to look above 
and beyond it, there is nothing left but 
utter hopelessness. 

In France, during the last year, there 
were four thousand cases of suicide. 
In its gay capital, where infidelity per- 
vades the masses, and God and religion 
are equally forgotten, vice, 23 @ matter 
of course, prevails. The people, regard- 
ing the present exelusively, live for plea- 
sure; and in few places is there so much 
sensuality. Before the dark clouds in- 
tervene, and such a godless life brings 
its true experiences, it may seem well 
to gratify the carnal appetites to the fal- 
lest extent; but there at length comes a 
hand-writing on the wall, pronouncing 
its fearful sentence, and scattering the 
gay illusion. Former pleasures pall on 
the. appetite; their deceptive character 
is betrayed, and the season of pleasure 
is suceceded by one of bitter chagrin 
and disappointment. At such a crisis, 
oppressed as the poor soul is with the 
tedium vila, it is not surprising that it 
should be tempted to “shuffle off this 
mortal coil.” has no sanctions 
to one alike debauched in mind and 
body; and the fear of God being clean 
obliterated, there can be no anxiety but 
to escape the evils of the present condi- 
tion. 

Coukl the history of suivides be col- 
lected, it would be a history of vile 
passions, indulged to saticty, and of 
violence dune tu the religious instinets 
‘The meredal provision made 
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| veligions worship, and where they may care. The soul, bankrupted ia this 
| World, is left to rush on the unknown 
| future, wWiere that ruin, to all hope aad | 


happiness, is made eternol Before this 
determination is reached, the mental 
conflict must be frightful, and it is in 
such a picture as this, that we sce the 
inexpressibly miserable condition of a 
CGiod-forsaken sinner. It is true, that 
even to the good and excellent, this life 
fails to realize its earlier promises, and 
there is no exemption from its sterner 
sorrows; but to such persons the painful 
reality becomes a lesson of in-traction, 
and not of unmitigated gricf. It teaches 
the soul to look higher, to detach its 
affections from earth, and place them on 
heaven. 
Which would drive the sinner to the 
desperate act of self-destruction, induces 
the believer to cling closer to God, and 
brightens his hope of a final and complete 
deliverance. To them, this world may 
become a crushed and hopeless thing; 
but it is not, asin the case of the wicked, 
their only inheritance; their treasure is 
secure above; and death coming in its 
regular course, by the appointment of 
God, is their blissful release, and not 
the seal of their final destruction. 


-— 


THE PREACHING OF DR. BREUK- 
INRIDGE. 


N a Universalist paper we find the 

following description of the preach- 

ing of the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, 

in the capitol at Washington. We are 

glad to learn of such an uncompromis- 

ing utterance of truth in that place, and 
to that audience. 


“It will be recollected that Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, of Kentucky, uncle of the rebel Gen. 
Breckinridge, presided over the doings of 
the recent Convention in Baltimore. a 
readers may also recollect with what home- 
ly, hearty, powerful phrase he addressed 

at assemblage, telling his hearers some 
stern and unmistakeable truths. 

“T had the pleasure, in common with a 
= multitude of others, of listening to 
the old man, on the following Sunday, in 
Washington. The Doctor is rather tall in 
person, his rugged face fringed with plen- 
teous grey hair. President Lincoln and 
Secretary Seward and legislato:s of note were 
there, and crowds of both sexes occupied 
the seats of floor and galleries, and filled 
the space behind in standing ranks, and 
jammed all the doogways.. And such a 
sermon as he gave us! 1 was amused in 
noting how different from what the eager 
inultitude wero evidently expectine. Not 
the slightest application was there in it to 
the vreat theme of the immediate crisis. It 
was downright, old-fashioned l’resbyterian 
sermon of the most uncompromising direct- 
ness. Eternal heaven of uvimaginable hap- 
siness on the one side, cternal- hell of un- 
imaginable misery on the other. The final 
alternative, once settled, is unchangeably 
fixed forever. ‘I shall never meet you 
again. I entreat and warn you this be, 
and my duty by you is done. And you 
who shall fail to heed these warnings—how- 
ever much my carthly regrets at your fatal 
destiny—against you will L be a swilt wit- 
ness in that Groat Day of Judmcut’’ Such 
was the fashion in which he talked! One 
eould but admire the hearty, honest fashion 
in whieh he dealt out the damnation of his 
creel—ereed unqualified aud 
nered, just as it came from the prhaitive 
quarry. 

said that the preacher merle no alle- 
sion in his sermon to the present crisis. 
But he did in his prayers. The deep ecur- 
rents of the old man’s heart came to the 
surface there. ‘O Father in heaven, wilt 
Thou in thy mercy bless our country in this 
time of peril? And wilt Thou soon bring 
to a successful close this terrible war which 
is working desolation in our home, and in 
the homes of all the land? But, O Father, 
answer us according to thy wisdom, and not 
according to our feeble and short-sighted 
petitions. Not our will, but Thine, be 
done’’ The deep pathos of the simple 
words, as they came from the aged lips, 
touched instautly the hearts of the ‘listening 
multitude; fur they knew that the venerable 
speaker had tasted deep of the bitterness 
whereof he spoke. Kindred and funily 
seattered, with Confederate or Union arms 
in hand; neighbour fighting aginst neigh- 
hour, friend against fricad, Kingdom against 
the Kentucky border were in his mind, sud 
yet the steut old heart wavered net.” 


i awa l 


For the Presbyterion. 


THE TRUE CIULRISTIAN. 


A converted man realizes what an 
unconveried man very often wiil not 
admit at all—that he actually deserves 
hell, because he has sinned against God. 
In utter despair, he’ goes to Jesus Christ, 
and throwing himself at Christ’s feet, 
he rests his head upon Christ’s bosom, 
and with tears besceches him, if he can 
help him, to help him. 

Thereupon the ifloly Spirit produces 
in the Christian’s heart a feeling that 
Christ both can save him, and that he 
will. “Do not distress yourself,” whis- 
pers the Spirit. “Be at peace. Christ 
loves you, and will save you. You 
need do nothing yourself; ouly trust 
him.” And then the Christian weeps 
more bitterly fur joy, than before he did 
for sorrow. 

From that moment all is changed. 
The Christiwn feels that he has vained 
a Friend—a real, personal Friend—a 
Friend always present at his side—a 
Fricud whe loves him dearly—a Friend 
wit) whee he can bold intercourse as 
real, as intimate, as familiar as that 
Which he helds with his mother, or 
sister, or wife, and ten-fold sweeter 
than them all. He feels that Christ 
sympathizes with him. Ile believes 
that Christ died for him, as firmly as 
he believes that water secks its own 
level; and not only that Christ. died 
for him, but that Christ is sanetify- 
ing him and training him for heaven. 
Is he in trouble from loss of health, or 
property, or friends’? =I le thinks to him- 


self, “Christ did it, for my discipline. 
It is no matter; Christ's love is leit me 
He to Chr'st. and lovs his 
head upon Chests husom. as 
tu is metber, or as i 
he is 


still.” 
wenry 
chugs 


w liv Ile subs: 


The same amount of allliction | 


All the remembered miseries of 


August 6, 1864. 


\ 
AN, 
He de- 


sires nothing but pleasure and 


-clf implicitly to will, 


Chri-t's glory. When he has grieved 


Christ, he is sorry; and when he feels 
that he is forgiven, he rejaices Lle is 


sad when he bears Christ #) chted or 
epoken against. He wants al men to 
kuow how lovely Chrisy is. ‘Te feels 


without a home or a hearth. 


| skirts are left. The Court-Tlonse. Bank, 
Town Ilall, every store and hotel in the 
'} town. ond every mill and factory in the 


space indicated, and two churches, were 
a@eiween three and four 
hundred dwellings were burned, leaving 
ut least twenty-live hundred persons 
In value, 


consumed, 


thas Christ's presence joy: three-fourths of the town was destroyed. 


but when Christ is absent, he 1 
darkness. 
In one word, he loves Christ. 


him. He desires to scrve him. 

for Christ. He has such cont nee in | 
Christ’s love for him, that if i ¢ were 
the only sinner in the univ se, anid 
Christ had mot yet died, he w ald dare 
goto Christ. and ask him te take bi: 
place. He is sure that ho isi Chrice> 
heart; that he is one with Curis... #3 


Christ is one with God, and that Chr st 
will never let him perish. 

It is because Christ is thus all in all 
to him, that he is ealled by this uew 
name —Christian. F. 


THE BURNING OF CHAMBERSBURG 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


Pa., Ang. 1, 1864. 

Mesare. Editors—A brief and direct 
statement, by an eye-witness, of one of 
the most remarkable events and scenes 
which have occurred in thia country, 
may be satisfactory to your numerous 
readers; and that they may know that 
this proceeds from a responsible source, 
I append hereto my proper name. 

I need not more than allude to the 
gencral military situation on the border. 
Suffice it to say that, whilst the advance 
of a large rebel force across the Potomae 
at Williamsport, and towards Ilagers- 
town, drew all the military available 
from this side in that direction, a force 
of rebel cavalry, supposed to be from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand strong, 
with four pieces of artillery, crossed the 
Potomac at some point west of Wil- 
liamsport, and proceeded directly, by 
way of Mercersburg and St. Thomas, to 
Chambersburg, arriving here on Satur- 
day morning at five o'clock, July 30th. 
They had nothing to oppose their pro- 


gress except a company of cavalry at. 


Mercersburg, and a section of a battery 
of artillery, which had been left at this 
place. Whenthe rebel force approached 
the town, they halted on the bills to the 
west, threw a few shells over the town, 
which eliciting “no reply, a squad of 
some three hundred entered the town, 
in command of Captain Fitzhugh, ar- 
companied by General MeCausland. 
Arriving in the centre of the town, they 
beckoned to them such of tho citizens 
as were within sight, and desired them 
to have a few of the prominent men 
ealled together, for which purpose the 
court-house bell was rung. 

There was very little response, as the 
fecling of every one seemed to ba, before 
their arrival, that nothing could be done 
by negotiation, and that they mast sub- 
mit to pillage—-the most they antici- 
pated. A few, however, did conw to- 
gother, in whese presenee Captain Fitz- 
hugh produced a written order, signed 
by Ju. Early, General, directing the 
conmand to proceed to Chambersburg, 
Ponnsylvenia, and to demand a tribute 


of $100,000 in gold. er $500,000 in Nor- 


thern currenev, and, on the fatlure to 
secure this sum, te proceed to burn 


that town. in retaliation of the burning | 


of some five or six houses specified as 
having been burned in certain counties 
in Virginia by General Hunter. The 
citizens stated that it was utterly im- 
possible to pay the sum named cither in 
gold or currency, and that the demand 
could) not be made in good faith. They 
further remonstrated, to some extent, 
against the monstrosity of burning a 
whole town of some 6000 inhabitants in 
retaliation forthe five orsix houses named ; 
and <9 utterly incredulous were they as 
to the threat being actually carried out, 
that they expressed this ineredulity 
Without reserve. Captain Fitzhugh re- 
plicdl—* We will carry out these orders, 
and thet immie- 
dintely issued his orders to his men, a 
Larrel of kerosene end matches were 
sceured, and in less than twents min- 
utes the town was fired in a dozen 
places; and they continued the ineen- 
diary work for wbout one honr, may 
here say that tme-t of the store gouds 
had been removed, and a few promi- 
nent citizens bad left: but that no fami- 
lies, Women, or children had departed. 
The burning was ¢xecuted in the most 
ruthless and unrelenting manner. 

A squad of men would approach 
house, break open the dvor, proceed to 
the most convenient part of the house, 
and kindle a fire, with no other notice to 
the inmates, except to get out of it as 
soon as they could. In many cases, 
five, ten, fifteen minutes, were asked to 
secure some clothing, which were re- 
fused. Many families escaped with only 
the clothing they had on, and such as 
they could gather up in their haste. In 
muny cases they were nol allowed to tale 
these, but were threatened with instant 
death if they did not cast them away 
and flee. Sick and aged people had to 
be carried to the fields. ‘The corpses of 
one or two persons who had recently 
died, were hastily interred in the gar- 
dens, and children, separated from their 
parents, ran wildly sereaming through 
the strects. Those whose stupor, or 
eagerness to save semeihing detained 
them, emerged with difiiculty from the 
streets filled with the sheeted flames of 
their burning homes. I should say here, 
that no provocation had been given; not 
a shot was fired on them in entering the 
town, and not uatil the full crisis was 
reached, did desperation, in few in- 
stances, lead to desprrate acts, and a 
few of the incendiaries left their bones 
to smoulder in the ruins. 

As to the result, I may say that the 
entire heart or’ body of the town is 
burned. Not @ house or building of 
any kind is left on a apace of about an 
“X- 
tire, With 


average of two ur alreess, 
each wey from the e 
or ive LES, 


were isolated. 


tia 


Vaiy the 


The scene of desolation must be seen to 
be appreciated. Crumbling walls, stacks 


| | ef chimucys, and smoking embers, are 
‘@ lives | all that remain of ounce elegant and 


happy homes. 

As to the scene itself, it beggars de- 
scription. My own residence being in 
the outskirts, and fecling it the eall of 
duty to be with my family, I could only 
look on from without. The day was 
suligy and calm, not a breath stirring, 
and each column of smoke rose black, 
straight, and single; first one, and then 
anvther, and another, and another, until 
the columns blended and commingled; 
and then one vast and lurid column of 
smoke and flame rose perpendicular to 
the sky, end spread out into a vast 
crown, like a cloud of sackeloth hanging 
over the doomed city; whilst the roar 
and the surging, the crackling and erash 
of falling timbers aud walls, broke upon 
the still air with a fearful dissonance, 
and the screams and sounds of agony 
of burning animals, hogs, and cows, and 
horses, made the welkin horrid with 
sounds of woe. It was a scene to he 
witnessed and heard once in a lifetime. 

I have given you the facis and my 
own observations and impressions; your 
readers can make the comments for 
themselves. 

Yours truly, Josep CLARK, 
Former Pastor of Pres. church in Chamberslurg, Pa. 

For the Presbyterian. 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


A great painter said that he ‘never 
looked on a poor picture without catch- 
ing a tint from it;” and the converse of 
this is, no doubt, equally true. It was 
by the study of pure and exalted mod- 
als that bis own soul became imbued 
with the true inspiration of art. 

We may well treasure up this sugyes- 
tion for practical application in our in- 
tercourse with the world. No one 
should needlessly expose himself to con- 
taminatiug influences, and especially 
should parents watch against the ever- 
varying shades and tints of evil to 
which the minds of their little children 
are exposed. 

There is no conscientious mother but 
would shrivk from sending forth her little 
one into the company of rude, profane 
boys, who would take delight in inducting 
him into all their evil ways; but there 
are countless other devices of the adver- 
sary, Which are quite overlooked. 

Your child will not fail tu catch a low 
and most degrading impression from a 
book of comic prints, which you may 
thoughtlessly permit to fall into his 
hand. The perverted taste of the pres- 
ent day causes these pernicious carica- 
tures to greatly abound; but one has well 
said, he would about a3 soon admit a vi- 
per into the bosom of his family as one 
of them. Be sure your bey’s mind will 
eatch an evil tint from them, which you 
ean never erase. The same is true of 
those sensele-s jingles of rhymes of the 
“Mother Goose” order, which still per- 
sist in elbowing their way into our bouk- 
stores, all decked out in holiday rai- 
ment, Which makes them particularly 
attractive to bright young eyes. The 
rude age which gave them existence has 
long since passed away, and thesé works 
should be buried with it. We do not 
need them. There is a pure and beauti- 
ful literature for children provided now- 
a-days, Within reach of the humblest-- 
a class of books which children grasp 
often eagerly, and which they never 
tire of having read to them over and 
over, long before they can read them 
themselves. “The Songs for the Little 
Ones” should be houschoeld words in 
every home in our land. O! whe would 
not rather fill the wind ef a child with 
pure and clevating though{s, with noble 
aspirations, than with such senscle 


trash, which only helps develupe a 
frivolous character and aio 
taste. Jlow much better to have these 


early readings teach some sweet lessons 
of love to God or his wonderful works. 
They will be stamped on the young 
mind with the case of the seal on melted 
Wax; but ne marbie retains iis in-crip- 
tion as the young soul that impres-ien. 
The marble will “imoulder in dust away,” 
while that soul lives on forever. O! in 
view of the long eternity which is but a 
step before us, can we feel that any vigi- 
lance is too great, any effort too laborious, 
that shall guard those dear,ones from 
the snares of evil to which they are 
hourly exposed! 


THE BIBLE IN THE FOOTSTOOL. 


There was a family in France, long, long 
ago, who had a footstool of which they took 
particular care, and which they used in a 
singular manner. When strangers were 
present, the fuotstool was set aside in some 
out-of the-way place, where it would not 
attract attention; but when the family 
were alone, it was sure to be brought inte 
notice again. Sometimes the father would 
take it on his knee, and, turning it upside 
down, bend over it with the deepest inter- 
est. Sometioes it was the mother who 
held it in her lop, and gazed at it as ten- 
derly as if it were her youngest babe. 

What was there about that fuotstool that 
made it so precious 

Under the footstool a book (ihe Bible) 
was fastened, where it was out of sight, 
and yet its pages could be turned, and it 
cvuld be read from beginning to end. 

But why was this precious book kept in 
such a strange hiding-place ¢ Why was it 
read seeretly and with trembling ? 

Alas! in that sad day the Bible was a 
furbidden book in France; and those who 
dared to read it were threatened with pun- 
is‘:ment, and even with death. 

The French fenily hos lene since passed 
awey from earth, faut the Piste thet 
hidden ie the fiesta dis still to be 
ic th ir 
bhe that new owa ia live in 
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THE PRINCETON REVIEW AND 
SLAVERY. 


The last number of the Primeston Revicw 
discourses in the following waanner in 
regard to the deliverance of fhe last 
General Assembly upem the subject of 


slavery : 


The first thing which will im 
mind, in this action ef 
ly, is the remarkable unanimity with 
which this important manifesto was adop- 
ted. The Assembly is a representative 
body; not only technically, in that it is 


composed of delegates freely chosen by the 


Presbyterics in every part of the country 

but because it really reveals and expresses 
the ye and feelings of our whole 
Church. There cannot be a doubt that 
the sentiments of this paper are the sen- 
timeuts of the Presbyterian Church ip 
these United States. And as that Church 
does not now, and never has, belonged. to 
any one political party—as its members 
represent all the prevalent phases of pub- 
lic opinion, on every subject of general 
interest—we think it may safely ‘be as- 
sumed that the report unanimously adopted 
by the Assembly expresses the opinions 
and feelings of the vast majority of the 

ple in the Northern, Western, an 

Middle States. In this view of the mat, 
ter, we regard the adoption of such 
paper a matter of great public importances 
It is the revelation of a spirit of loyalt 
and of devotion to tho great cause {08 
which the nation is now contending’ as for 
its life. In this view, it is matter for grati- 
tude and encouragement. 

In the second place, although the s; irt 
of this paper may be new; although its 
animus, so to speak, may be more dis 
tinctly pronounced than that of previous 
declarations on the same subjeet, its senti- 
ments are not new. It teaches nothing 
which the General Assembly has not here- 
tofore openly avowed and distinetly taught. 
It asserts, indeed, slavery to be “ah evil 
and guilt,” a moral wrong, which ought te 
be abated and abandoned. But this was 
the language of our fathers im the Church 
and in the State It was the form of exe 
pression constautly used by the founders 
our national Constitution, and by the earl 
and venerated members of every body of 
Christians in the country. By slavery, 
however, they meant that eencrete systetit 
with which the people of this ceuntfy are, 
familiar; a system whieh is designed and 
adapted to keep a certain elass of our fel- 
low-men in a state of degradation, in order 
to retain them in the condition of slaves> 
It is the system which declares, with the 
foree of law, that a slave cannot merry} 
which forbids his being taught to read an 
write; which allows of the forcible separa- 
tion of husbands and wives, (that is, of 
those who, in the sight of 4d, are hus, 
bands and wives, although the law denies 
them to be such); whieh separates parents 
and their minor childrea; and which de- 
nies to the slave a just compensation for 
his labour. With regard te this system if 
is undeniable—1. That it has prevailed i 
our country. 2. That it is known ang 
designated as slavery, or tho slave system. 
3. That it is —e and inherently un- 
just and wicked. 4. That these slaye laws 
ouzht to be at once and universally gbro- 
eated. 5. That these whe enacted, and 
those who sustained these laws, must have 
contracted great guilt in so deing. 6. That 
euch guilt rests, in a measure, on all who 
acquiesced in the system thus established, 
or who failed to protest against it, and te 
use all lawful eflurts to secure its abolition. | 

It is only by taking the word slavery in 
this sense, that the former aud present de- 
liverances of our Church on this subject 
can be recouciled either with trath or with 
the word of God. It is, however, greatly 
to be lamented that the word was ever used 
in this wide sense. 1. Because it is not 
the proper meaning of the term. Slavery 
is nothing more nur less than involuntary 
bondage—that state ina whieh ene man is 
bound, without his owm censent, to labour 
for another. 2. Beeause what is true of 
slavery, in the wide and improper sense of 
the word, is not true of it im its true and 
proper meaning. There is tho same impro- 
priety in confuunding slavery with any par- 
ticular system of slave laws, as there is in 
confounding despotisoa in the state with the 
despotic laws and acts of a Nere, Peter the 
Great, or Louis XLV. To say that despot- 
ism is in itself, and under all cireumatances 
sinful, because certain despotisms have been 
cruel and oppressive, weuld be absurd. 
The family government is of necessity a 
despotism. The possession and exercise 
of despotic power is, therefore, a thing right 

according to circumstances. 3. 
Confusion, errer, and contradiction inevi- 
tubly result from using the same word in 
ench diverse senses. [t is not true that 
slavery, in the sense of invelurtary bond- 
ave, iy mortally and universally wrong. It 
is not true that it should be always, every 
where, and immediately abolished. It is 
not true that all slaveholding is sinful, or 
that slavchelders, as such, should be de- 
nounced as wicked men, and oxcladed from 
the fellowship of the Christian Chureh. 

Two cnormous evils have long afflicted 
our Church and couatry ia cennection with 
this subject. On the one hand, beeause all 
slayeholding is not sinful, a large class of 
men have maintained that the slave-laws, 
or that conerete system ef slavery which 
has existed at the South, is not sinful. 
They have bee thus led to defend that 
system; and te insist on its —o 
and extension; and havo denounced all 
those who condemned it as “infidel aboli- 
tionists”’ On the ether hand, beeanse the 
existing form of slavery in this country, (or 
the slave-liws of the South,) is unjust and 
antichristion, another large class of men 
have declared all slavery, or involnutary 
bondage, to be sinful; they have denounced 
all slaveholders as wicked men, and de- 
manded universal and immediate abolition 
of slavery in all its forms aa an imperative 
duty. ‘They are “the abolitionists,” tech - 
nically so called. Their doctrine, as palpa- — 
bly in opposition to the teachings of the 
Scriptures, both in the Old and New Tes- 
tawents, cannot be maintained in consistency 
with due subjection to the authority of 
God’s word. ‘Che faet is undeniable, that 
slaveholdersa wero received into communion 
with the Christian Chureh, and that the 
apostles did not enjeia the immediate manu- 
mission of all slaves as a Christian duty. 
For any man, therefore, to assume the 
ground that slareholders should not be re- 
ceived into the Chaveh, or that all slavery 
is sinful, is to plice kimsclf above the 
Bible. It matters uot froin what motive 
this is done. Jt is os much the 
of un unbelieving spirit as the rejccion © 
the doctrine ef tho: incarnation, becuase we 
eon et ur der-tacd it; or the dertal of the 
of on thease Putere ‘of 
cannos 
vith tubnite We 
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are Christians, and as Christians we must 
submit our faith and practice to the su- 
preme authority of the word of God. It is 
specially important in times of great public 
excitement, that good men should be upon 
their guard, and not allow themselves to 
adopt principles, or to use expressions which 
ing them in conflict with the Holy Scrip- 
bares, the only infallible standard of moral 
truth. While, therefore, 

the language of this r in the 

int whioh not it 
to be used, and in which similar language 
has been before used by our General Assem- 
bly, we must protest against the assumption 
that in so doing we sient the doctrine of 
e abolitionists, technically so called, viz: 
all slavcholding is sinful, or that im- 


- mediate emancipation is every where and 


always a Christian duty. 


Those only are entitled to freedom who 
are able to use it to their own advantage, 
and with safety to others. Paul tells us, that 
omen so long as he is a minor, (+%2+2¢,) 

iffers in nothing from a slave, (3.da05.) It 
is morally right that he should be restricted 
in the use of his liberty, so long as he is 
fit to use it aright. So it may be morally 
right to restrict a class or tribe of men who 
are in the condition of children intellec- 
tially and morally, in the use of their 
Mberty, so long as they continue in that 
But as it would be atrociously unjust 
to keep achild in the imbecile condition of 
an infant, in ordor that others might enjoy 
his labour or his property—so it is equally 
unjust to prevert any class of men from 
elevating themselvcs into the condition in 
whieh they can be safely made free. One 
of the saddest proofs of the injustice of 
Southern laws is, that after more than a 
century, the vast body of the slaves of the 
extreme Southern States are in a condition 
of tlio greatest degradation. That this is 
not to be attributed to their inferiority as a 
race, but to the systematic effort to prevent 
their improvement, is clear, because it is 
only the “field hands” who are thus de- 
graded. Houschold servants, and those 
living in cities, where they have the oppor- 
tunity of learning mechanic arts, are as 
mueh improved, as intelligent and moral, 
as any other c.ass of men of no higher ad- 
vantages. This, however, is not the time 
to enter anew on questions which have been 
ly discussed in this journal. We 
wish, however, to have it distinctly under- 
stood, that we have not changed our ground 
on the subject of slavery. We — 
precisely what we held in 1836, when the 
subject was first argued in these , 
What is far more important, it should be 
known that the Old-school Prebyterian 
Church has not changed her doctrinal 
teaching by the recent action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. God and truth are immu- 
table; and a Church vacillates in doctrine 
only when deserted by God. The General 
Assembly has not declared all slavcholdiag 
to be sinful; it has not contradicted, re- 
tracted, or modified its fermal and explicit 
teaehings of 18415—it simply declares that 
slavery, as it exists in this country, (that is, 
the slave-laws of the Southern States, ) is an 
ys and antichristian institution. This 
it has ever taught, and this is self-evidently 
true. 
Thirdly, the Assembly clearly pronounces 
in favour of the entire abolition of slave 
within the limits of the States and terri- 
torics of this Union. Is this a declara- 
tion in favour of abolitionism? Does this 
justify the assertion that the Assembly 
has joined hands with the abolitionists’ 
Nothing is more important, and nothing is 
more neoessary to truth and rightcousuess, 
than the use of words according to their 
established meaning. Usage, not etymolo- 


gy, determines that meaning. The signifi- 


estion of a word is one thing, its meaning 
another thing. The word Jacobin siyn//ics 
a member or freyuenter of the convent of 
St. James; it means a man who adopts the 
principles and sentiments of the atheistical 
and avarchical faction so denominated dur- 
ing the French revolution. The word 
ignifies “a follower of Jesus;’’ it 
means either a mewber of the society 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, or one who 
adopts the principles and practices of that 
rm An abolitionist, according to the 
signification of the word, is one who is in 
favour of the abolition of slavery. In this 
sense nine-tenths of the good men on the 
face of the earth are abolitionists. In this 
sense the late Dr. Thornwell was an aboli- 
tionist. It is not many years since he said 
to us that slavery was a low state of civili- 
zation, and must, of necessity, come to an 
end. But for the last thirty years there 
has been a party, of which Garrison, Wen- 
dell Philips, and others, are the acknow- 
ledged representatives, who call themselves, 
and are called by others abulitionists; 
sv that by abolitivnist is now meant onc 
who belongs to that party. The meaning 
vf words thus fixed by usage cannot be ar- 
bitrarily altered. It would be obviously 
untrue and slanderous to call a Christian, 
law-abiding mau a Jacubin, because he 
lived in a convent of St. James; or to call 
him a Jesuit, because he professed to be a 
follower of Jesus. It is no Jess untrue and 
slanderous to call a man an abolitionist, in 
the sense in which modern and American 
usage has attached to that word, simply be- 
cause he favours the abolition of slavery. We 
deny, therefure, that our vencrable Assem- 
bly bas enacted abolitionism, because it has 
uuanimously declared that, in their judg- 
ment, the time has come when every ves- 
tige of slavery should be effaced from this 
country. The reason assigned for this de- 
clarativn is not the characteristic aud essen- 
tial idea of abolitionism, viz: that all slav- 
ery is sinful, and therefore should be imme- 
diately abvlished; but the conviction that 
the continuanee of the system of slavery 
alueny us is “incompatible with the preser- 
vation of our owa liberty and indepen- 
dence’ asa nation. This reason we hold to 
be valid and sullicient. 

We faily believe that the leaders of the 
present rebellion, years ago determined on 
the overthrow of the Constitution, and the 
erection of a Suuthern confederacy, in order 
to perpetuate aud extend the system of 
African slavery as it now exists; that for 
this purpose they not only systematically 
misrepresented the opinions and purpfises 
of Northern men, iv order to prejudice and 
inflame the Southern mind; but that they 
mado extensive wilitary prepartions, by 
frauduleutly amassing public arms in South- 
ern arsenais; and by leaving the natioual 
forts in the slave States without adequate 

rotection. We believe that without any 
just, er even plausible provocation, and 
against the advice and warning of the 
wisest and best of the slaveholders them. 
eclyves, they threw off their allegiance to 
the Uvited States government, and to the 
Conc. ulier which they had sworn to sup- 


tie paldie forts and arsenals, 
ihe flee of their country, and in 


thousands ef Keyes and 


wi witligua of 


& " ‘ 
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During the three years which this war has 
continued, the President and Congress have 
repeatedly and authoritatively proclaimed 
that if those in rev»}t azainst the Consti- 
tution and Union would lay down their 
arms, return to their alleviance, and submit 
to the laws of the land, the war should 
cease, and the States be restored with the 
right to determine their own institutions, 
each for itself within its own limits. These 
overtures have been contemptuously reject- 
ed, and the war has been carried on, and, 
in many cases, with savage barbarity. The 
issue has thus been fairly presented. Either 
our national life or dovery must be ex- 
tinguished. This issuc our (ieneral Assem- 
bly has met, by declaring unanimously that 
the time has come when slavery should be 
at once and for ever abolished in the States 
and territories of this Union. In this de- 
claration our understanding, heart, and con- 
science fully concur. 

Although thus in favour of the abolition 
of slavery, we do not wish to see it abolished 
by servile insurrections, by violence, or by 
the arbitrary exercise of power, but by the 
— of the Constitution, legally effec- 


Fourthly, the only other remark which 
we feel called upon to make in reference to 
this subject, is that the declaration of the 
Assembly is patriotic, and not partisan. It 
takes sides with neither of the great parties 
into which the country is divided. It would 
be a sad thing for the Church of England, 
or for the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland to declare itself either Whig or 
Tory; but a very just and proper thing for 
either of those bodies to declare in favour of 
the constitution of Great Britain, and to 
denounce all measures designed for its over- 
throw. So it would be a sad thing for our 
General Assembly to declare itself either 
Democratic or Republican, or to take sides 
with any particular party. It has done no 
such thing. It has taken part with the 
country. The paper which it adopted can 
be received as cordially by an opponent, as 
by a supporter of the present administration. 
It is only upon the assumption that patriot- 
ism is not a moral virtue, that the patriotic 
declarations of the Assembly can be con- 
demued as unbecoming a religious body. 
If the law of God requires us to love and 
honour our parents, on whom we are depen- 


dent and by whom we are protected, it re- 


quires us to love our country, on which we 
are still more dependent, and whose protec. 
tion we enjoy from the cradle to the grave. 
And therefore, if a church court can enjoin 
its people to honour their parents, it may 
enjoin them to love and stand up for their 
country. 


WAR NEWS. 


The war news is of varying complexion. 
We do not pretend to keep pace, in our 
summary, with all the minor actions of 
raiders, guerillas, and bashwackers. The 
eyes of the people are more intently fixed 
on our two principal armies at Petersburg 
and Atlanta. Under Providence, the safety 
of the Union cause is mainly deposited in 
their hands. 

In regard to Sherman's army at Atlanta, 
Georgia, authentic intelligence has reached 
us, that on the 22d July the cnemy made 
a well planned and desperate attempt to 
break our lines by an attack on the rear. 
The fighting was severe; and althonch the 
enemy obtained some successes in the cap- 
ture of guns, colours, and prisoners, they 
were eventually driven back. “he rebel 
General Hood has claimed a victory, and 
has afiorded the Southern papers a rich op- 
portunity for premature triumph. To them 
all things are moving on gloriously; but 
they fail to hint that Sherman, notwith- 
standing this pretended defeat, has mure 
fully invested Atlanta. The truth appears 
to be, that, while the Federal army lost on 
the memorable occasion about 3000 men, 
the enemy's loss was at least three times 
that number, most of their wounded and 
all their dead being left in our hands. The 
latest accounts received at Washington 
state that the prospects of Sherman are of 
the most encouraging character. 

Nashville, July 31.—Major-General Tho- 
mas, commanding the Army of the Cumber- 
land, has issued the following intcresting 
circular to the army near Atlanta: 

“Army Headquarters, July 26.—The 
Major-General commanding the army con- 
gratulates the troop: under the brilliant 
success attendins the Union army in the 
late battles. In the of the Leth inet. 
in which the Twentieth Corp:, one division 
of the Fourth Corps, and a part of the 
Fourteenth Corps, were encacod, the total 
Union loss was, killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing, 735. In front of the Twenticth Corps 
there were put out of fcht 6000 rebels 
Five hundred and sixty-tivec of the enemy 
were buried by our own troops, and the 
rebels were permitted to bury 25° of their 
dead. The second division of the corps 
repulsed seven different assaults of the 
enemy, with slight loss to themselves. This 
fizght must have swellel the dead and 
buried by the rebels to beyond 300. We 
also captured seven stan’. of colours. No 
official report has been reccived of the part 
taken in the battle by the Fourteenth Corps. 
In the battle of the 22d, the total Union 
loss in killed, wounded, and missing was 
3509, and ten pieces of artillery. The rebel 
loss in captured was 3200. The known 
dead of the enemy in front of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Corps, and one division of 
the Seventeenth, was 2112. The other 
divisions of the Seventeenth Corps repulsed 
six assaults of the enemy before they fell 
back, which will swell the rebel loss in 
killed to at least 3000. The laicst report 
states that we buried over 3200 rebels 
killed in the fight. We recaptured from 
the enemy in this battle IS stands of 
colours and 51/0 stands ef arms. By com. 
mand of aL THomMas.” 


In regard to General Grant's operations 
in Virginia, things appcar ty be drawing to 
a crisis. Grant has not been idle. Ile 
pursues his object with reaiukable tenacity 
of purpose. The accounts just received, al- 
thoigh wot in the form of viicia! despatches, 
are that he has surprised and seared the 
rebels. For some tiie he has been labori- 
ously mining one of the principal fortifica- 
tions between him and Petersburg; and, 
this work completed, the mine Was sprung 
at daylight on the 3vth of July, and the 
battery, consisting of the garrison aud six- 
teen guns, was bluwn into the air. The 
destruction was awfully complete. This 
was the signal for the Federal artillery, 
which opened up in a terrific fire upon ail 
the enemy's works. The report, at this writ- 
ing, is that other batteries and two lines of 
the enemy's have been cip- 
tured. Still later news speak of a reverse. 
lau attaching the enemy's intrenchuents, 
the negro regiments led the advance; but 
encountering an eofilading tire, and losin 
many of their officers, they were twice re- 
pulsed, aud finally thrown int 


What peneral result will follow this, is not 
get known. 

We have further particulars of the as- 
sault on the rebel on Saturday morn- 
ing. The first and second lines of in- 
trenclhments were taken, and the coloured 
division of the Ninth Corps were ordered 
to charge, and earry the ercst of the hill, 
which would have decided the contest. 
The troops advanced in good order to the 
first line, but receiving a galling fire, the 
greater part. of them became utterly de- 
moralized and fled. They were rallied and 

ushed forward again, but without enccess. 

heir losses were very heavy, particularly 
in officers. General Bartlett and staff, 
Colonel Marshall, commanding a brigade, 
and staff, and Colonel Will, of the 56th 
Massachusetts, were taken prisoners. Five 
battle-flags and about 250 prisoners were 
captured. Cieneral Burnside is reported to 
have been slightly wounded in the arm. 

We alluded im our last to the reported 
repulse and retreat of General Crook before 
a concentrated rebel force in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, Virginia. This is confirmed. 
Martinsburg was evacuated by our troops, 
who fell back to Williamsport. We deeply 
regret to learn that Colonel Mulligan, so 
famed in this war, fell in this engazement. 
Ilis body has been recovered. 

The rumoured raid on the borders of 
we ae alluded to in our last, has 
actually taken place. In the multitude of 
reports, so rife at present, we are left much 
in the dark as to the force of the invaders, 
and their ultimate designs. ‘There is, how- 
ever, something known with certainty, which 
is of a melancholy character. The enemy 
crossed the Potomac near Williamsport, 
and leaving Hagerstown on the right, passed 
through Mercersburg, Pennzylvania, direct- 
ly for Chambersburg, where they expected 
a rich booty, which, however, had been 
happily removed toa place of eafety. 
asperated by this, the rebels, by order of 
their freebooting leader, General 
land, fired that beautiful town, destroying 
public buildings and churches, and two hun- 
dred and fifty private residenccs, involving 
a large amount of loss and an incalculable 
amount of personal suffering. As the town 
was unfortified, the inhabitants unresisting, 
and no military necessity could be pleaded, 
the act was one of unmitigated vandalism 
and cruclty, which will, if any thing can, 
tend to open the eyes of the rebel sympa- 
thizers which are among us. Southern 
chivalry, always disposed to retire from a 
fair, open field fight, have shown thcir truc 
spirit by warring en unarmed citizens and 
non-combatants. Itis the mean piracy of 
Semmes applied to the land. Gener! 
Averill’s troops coming up, the rebels took 
to flight. They retired in the direction of 
Bedford Springs. General Averill is re- 
ported to hel come up with them eight 
miles from MeConaelsburg, aud whipped 
them. At last accounts the enemy was 
retreating towards Hancock, with Averill 
in pureuit. Trains are now running be- 
tween Harrisburg and Hagerstown. .The 
ruin in Chambersburg is represented to be 
terrible. Several squares in the heart of 
the town have been destroyed. The rebels 
are said to have acted like fiends. Women 
and children were driven into the street 
with scarcely any clothing on, and even 
bedridden people did not escape the bar- 


buruus treatment. 


General Atems. 


learn, from the 


Troy Daily Times, that the corner-xtone of 


the new Sceond Presbyterian Charch in 
that city was laid on the Lith of July, with 
anpropriate ceremonies, and in the presenee 
of a larze eoneomrse of poople. After the 
usual devotional exercises, the Rev. D. S. 
Gregory, pastor of the church, delivered a 
very eloquent and appropriate address, and 
then laid the stone “in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 


More great attention 
paid of late te hymnology will receive a 
further impetus im the publication of two 
works annonneed by D. Appleton & Co., 
“Lyra Anglicana’” and Lyra Americana,” 
two volumes of hymns andl sacr. | Says, by 
Rev. George T. Bader. 


A Wing) 


youn Chinces, who graduated some ten 


years since at Vala, hey recently returned 
to this countey with the rank of mandarin, 
and a commission from the Lmperis! govern- 
ment, cempowermg him to inspect and pur- 
chase machinery ef various kinds, with the 
view of introdaetag into China the modern 
improvements im seienee and arts made by 
the Western Qatioas, and especially our 
own. 

Jews IN hand-o:me 
Jewish synegogme fas been at Mel- 
bourac, in Auttralia, Wheres arc one thoa- 
sind Jows in that eity. 


CoONSTCRATION OF A Rowisn Arcnu.- 
nisnorp.——The Bieht Rey. Martin John 
Spalding, DD, seeond bishop, consecrated 
September 10, ISAS, Bishop of Leuvgone, 
and coadjutor te the Bishop of Lonisville, 
was sulemnly consecrated on Sunday last 


Most Kev. Arehbishop of the I’rovince of 


Baltimore at the Cathedral. 
Evection —lev. J. B. Kerfoot, D.D., 


President of St. James College, Maryland, 
has been elected to the same position over 
Trinity College, Uurtford, Connecticut. 
Both are Episcopal colleges, 


Courca Oncantzen.—The Presbytery 
of New Lisbon has organized a church in 
Salineville, consisting of twenty-seven men- 
bers. This village, situate! in Columbiana 
county, Ohio, on the Pittsbury and Cleve- 
land Ruilroad, twelve miles from Wells. 
ville, is a fuurishing and eaterprising town; 
and it is hoped that the charch orcanized 
in it, with the Diving blessiny, will be, ia a 
short time, an efficient con rrevation. 


Rev. De. Tavine.—The Rev. Dr. Ir. 
vine, before Llamilton, to take 
chorge of the Westminster Church, Phila- 
delphia, was presented by the con sregation 
of Knox's Charea, Hamiltoa, with a purse 
containing upwards of three hundred dol- 
lars. 


Shciery oF Fatenps 
For the first time in several years, this so- 
ciety reports @ positive increase of numbers, 
and an increased interest among the younger 
members in favoar of their w rship. Last 
year, sixty one persons joined on “ convince- 
ment.” An inerease of missionary spirit is 
also exhibited, mot in the way of prusely- 
tism, but by religious efforts among the ne- 
glected classes. is said that the recent 
changes in the habits of the socicty are the 
causes of this reeovery of their former 
vruwth—the tigeurof the older Friends 
having yiehled t mere modern ideas. 
From 1800 te 1899, upward. of four then- 
stad persue Rave been disowned by the 
Friends of the United Kin-douw, for mar- 
rying contrary their dows. 


Alomestic 

Extensive Suops.—The Northern Penn- 
sylranian says that the new machine shops 
of the Erie Itailway Company are now fair- 
ly under way, in Great Bend. They are all 
to be built of stone, with the exception of 
the steam-hammer shop. If no impediment 
prevents, such as the scarcity of labour, or 
accidents, it is expected that the shops will 
be finished in two years from this time. 
When completed, there is no doubt but that 
they will be the most beautifully arranged, 
best equipped, and most extensive shops in 
the United States. They are thirteen 
hundred and sixty-nine fect in length, 
= en hundred and fifty-eight feet in 
width. 


Srock Rarsina.-—-Cavalry horses com- 
mand one hundred and sixty dollars each in 
Vermont. There are no better beasts un- 
der the saddle than the choice Messenger, 
Black Hawk, and Morgan horses of that 
State, of which the two latter belong to one 
family. Horses are worth their full value 
over the whole country now; and farmers 
ean do no wiser thing than buy up all the 
breeding mares which may come within 
their reach, and so be prepared for the de- 
mand which will precede their ability of 
supply. 

Coat.—At the monthly sale of coal last 
week, 5000 tons of Liverpool coal sold at 
an average of $10 80—an advance of 97 c. 
since last month; 4000 tons steamboat coal 
at an average of $10 88—an advance of $1 
14 since the same period; 5000 tons of grate 
or furnace coal at an average of $10 92— 
an advance of $1 09; 3500 tons of egg coal 
at $11 30—an advance of $1 49 since last 
sale; 5500 tons of stove coal at an average 
of $12 39—being an advance of $2 08 on 
last month’s rates; 2000 tons of chestnut 
at an average of $10 15—an advance of 
76 cents. 


Ye.tow Fever.—tThere is much excite 
ment in New York relative to yellow fever, 
which has broke out on board of the war 
steamer Tahoma, now at Quarantine. This 
steamer left New York at the time of the 
last raid, with sailors and marines to man 
the fortifications at Washington, and on her 
return the fever broke out on board. Over 
seventy sick men have been removed on 
shore, and it is with the greatest difficulty 
that men can be hired to take care of the 
ship. 

Topacco.—The tobacco crop of Ken- 
tucky will, it is reported, be a beautiful 
one, and if it ean be all got in and secured, 
will realize a large amount of money, since 
from forty-five to fifty dollars a ton has 
been offered for what is called the “strips” 
alone. but it is greatly feared that a large 
part of the growing tobacco will be lost this 
year for want of labour to harvest it. 


Lance Contarinution.—George Pea- 
body, Esq., the eminent American banker 
in Pore contributed two thousand dol- 
lars to the Sanitary Commission, but sub- 
sequently, on becoming aware of the vast 
operations and uscfulness of the institntion, 
increased his donation to ten thousand dol- 
lars, which he transmitted to Hon. John 
I’. Kennedy, of Baltimore. 


ilews. 


Grapes.—The Cincinnati grape crop will 
be a partial fuilare. The Catawba will pro- 
duce one-sixth, or tenth of a crop; Cape and 
Many are rotting; Delaware ‘is rotting in 
sume places, and the Cuucord alone escapes. 


July, only six 
handred inches of rain fell in the northern 
States this year, against cit thousand five 
heoedred and seventy nine inches in the 
same space of time last year. It is more 
than fourteen times dryer than it was. 


Fortirying.— Five engineer officers 
were sent from Washington to fortify the 
furds of the Susquchanna, more than a 
week avo, in order to prevent the rebels 
from pushing their raid into the heart of 
the Siate. The labour is fortunately of no 
utility, but its wisdom is manifest. 


ReregsenTative In THE FPreto.—Hon 
Kdward Everett, who sent a representative 
recruit to the field two years ago, has for- 
warded a check to Governor Andrew, of 
Massachusetts, to provide another. Though 
our laws make one man as good as an- 
éther, and sometimes better, here is an un- 
objectionable methol by which one man 
may prove himeclf eqnal to several. 

PROM EUROPE. 

Our Iutcst Porcign news is by the steamer 
Bremen. 

In the louse of Lords, on the 18th of 
July, Lord Beouzghman presented a petition 
from Jamaica, relative to the increase of 
the slave trade in Cuba, and asserting that 
Spain had vivkited her treaty agreement on 
this subject. Lord Malwesbury advised 
tue repeal of the Aberdeen act. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Osborne 
called aticution to the political relations 
with Brazil, and said that England was the 
only nation with which that nation had no 
treaty. Ile strongly urged the repeal of 
the Aberdeen act. Lord Palmerston said 
the government was engaged with the 
friendly intervention of the King of Portu- 
yul, in endeavouring to restore diplomatic 
relations. 

The Austrians took possession of Feohs 
on the 18th of July. An island on the 
west coast of Schleswig is in possession of 
the Allies. 

The Paris Wonsteur says that the negoti- 
ations for peace between Denmark and 
Austria and Penssia, will take place at 
Vienna. ‘the Constitutionnel says the al- 
mission of Dewmark in o the German Con- 
federation weald disturb the balance of 
power in Kurope, and the scheme is impos- 
sible. 

‘The proposals of Denmark at Berlin and 
Vienna were met by Austria and Prussia 
with an agreement to suspend hystilities on 
land and sea until the Sist of July, the 
existing blockade in the meantime to be 
raised. Germany has sent a request to 
Denmark to send a plenipotentiary to Vi- 
enna immediately, in order to come to an 
understanding with Austria and Prussia. 
An engagement took place on the Lith of 
July at Feohs, between the atied and 
Danish guuboats. Sweden has commenced 
the construction of three monitors. 

Two Italian war Vessels have been order- 
ed to cruise off Isschi, there being two 
suspicious crafts observed off that point. 


King Leopold has left Brussels on 2 visit ! 


to the Emperor Napolcon. 
Lowloa, Jaly 20.—Consols are dall st 
904 a 


The rebel loan is two por cent. | 
lower, partly owing to the realization of | °° 
profits, and partly from anxiety abroad, J. C. 
awakened as to when the southern armies | 


will venture upon an invasion of the north. 


The loan is jnoted at 74a 76. In Ameri- 
can stocks, Erie shares have relapsed 3 per 
cent.; preferred 4; Illinois Central shares 2 
per cent., and paid up shares 23}. 


Married. 


On the 10th of July, by the Rev. P. W. Melick, 
at the Berwick House, Berwick, lennsyivania, 
Mr. W. D. Wittiaus to Miss Sanam Janu 
wen, all of Harttield, Luzerne county, Penusyl- 
vania. 

In the Presbyicrian Church, at Lewes, Dela- 
ware,on Thursday, July 28th, by the Rev. (i. H. 
Nimmo, Mr. Encan Warts, of Georgetown, 
laware, to Mss Marr B. Wotre. oi 
Henry Wolfe, Esq., of Lewes. 


OBITUARY. 


over tree lines te paid Jor im adecnce, 
tea cents for line, words lo a 


- 


Died, on the 10th ef July, et the residence of 
his parents, in Great Valley, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, ALEXANDER P. MATFILLD, ia 
the thirty-third year of his age. 

Died, in Dubuque, Iowa, July 28th, ANNIE 
VAN DERVEER, twin-child of the Rev. A. A. E. 
and ANNIE V. TAYLOR, aged nearly eight 
months. 


Died, near Newark, Delaware, on July 15th, 
Mrs. RACUARL MORRISON, wife of Charles A. 
Morrison. 


Died, at Cliften, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
on the Ist of August, MARY ANN WALKER. 
wife of RUDOLPH GRAS, in the twenty-fifth 
year of her age. 


Died, at her residence, in New Lisbon, Ohio, on 
Friday morning, the Sth o' July, at the age of 
seventy-five years, Mrs. REBECCA VALLAN- 
DIGHAM, relict of the Rev. Clement Vallandig- 
ham, and mother of the Hon. C. L. Vallandigham 
and the Rev. James Va landigham. 

Died, in Bedford, Pennsylvania, on Sabbath, 
the 2ith inst., HENRY HAVELOCK, infant son 
of UG. W. and L. M. RUPP, aged two years three 
months and four days. Thus the reaper entered 
a — which he had visited before, and secing 
a half-opened flower “suffused with morning dew, 
fresh and fragrant,” he plucked it, the sweetest 
andl fairest, then twined it in the wreath which 
decks the Saviour’s brow. There it shall never 
lose its fragrance, never wither nor die. - 

G. 


Died, in Bay Cily, Michigan, on the 9th of July, 
Mr. Hf. W. JENNISON, eon of William Jenni- 
son, Esq., of Philadelphia, aged thirty-six years. 
During @ severe and prolonged illness, the de- 
ceased was upheld by the faith and conselations 
of the gospel, and looked forward with joyous 
anticipation to the restof heaven. Leaving four 
little orphan children and a Jarge circle of rela- 
tions and friends to mourn his loss, he peace- 
fully breathed out his life in the full assurance of 
hope. “And I hesrd a voice from heaven saying, 
Bleseed are the dead which die in the Lord.”— 
Communicated. 

Died, June 24th, 1864, at the rosidence of her 
mother, near Brownsville, Pennsylvania, LIZZIE 
A. THORNTON, aged fifteen years and three 
months. “Whom the gods love, die young,” 
wrote a heathen poet. Althongh ages have 
glided away since thea, death still loves to steel 
our brightest, frirest ones; and it is well He 
shonld take there to whom our hearts cling moat 
fondly, that thse hearts may the more surely 
follow them to that heaven, where we may be- 
ho.d them. love them, and claim them ours again. 
Very slowly and tenderly the carthly tabernacle 
was taken down. She was so pte patient 
and uneomplaining through six months’ of ill- 
ness, that although we saw the li¢ht daily fading 
from her eyes, we could not think she was pass- 
ingaway. She had always been s gentle, loving 
child; but we knew that nothing but faith in a 
crucified Saviour could support the soul through 
the * Valley of the Shaduw of Death.” Feeling 
this, her mother sought to know the ground of 
her hope. Sho seemed to be looking unto Jesus; 
expressed wish t live, only that she might 
profess his name, and glorify him in life; but 
sweetly acquiesced in his will, saying it was 
“better to be with Christ.” Stricken hearts must 
mourn; but if those hearts are raised nearer to 
God upon this eros —the lives of those who loved 
ber more fully consecrated to Lis servico—Lixzie 
will not have lived or died in vain. 

you mourn when another star 
Shines out from the glittering sky? — 
Do you Weep when the noleo of wer 


Then why sacall your tears roll down, 
And y ur hearts with grief be tiver, 

For unetier gem in the Saviour’s erown. 
And another soul in Heaven?” 8. 


Died, at Troy, New York, July 23d, Mr, JOUN 
aged sixty-two years. The onnouncement 
of Mr. Kerr's death will be read with sorrow by a 
large circle of friends, A native of Tyrone county, 
Ireland, he came to this country at the age of 
twenty. Alter spending a few montha in New 
York und other pleces, he finally settled in Troy. 
Here having for somo time filled with honour 
and fidelity the position of clerk, he entered into 
business for him-elf. Iu his careeras a merchant, 
he was highly successful, tecuring not only the 
respect and esteem of his fellow-citizens, but ac- 
quiring also, as the reword of honest industry and 
business tact, an ample fortune. Dut these, much 
as the world prizes them, were not Mr. Kerr's 
leading claim to netice. He had early been taucht 
the value of religion, and, while still youn, had 
consecrated all that he was and possessed. to the 
service of his Lord and Moster, Mow full thi 
consecrulit mn how eutirely he rlinated 
every thing to the honwur and glory of Gnd, all 
who kuew him will freely testify. In February, 
Inz7.he united with the First Presbyterian Churea, 
of which he was a useful member and trustee for 
some years. In F. bruary, 1849, he transferred his 
membership to the Second Strect [Pre byterian 
Church, where he remained until June. 1554, 
when he sow ceu-Gmmued a prycct which he 
long had at heart, and to whieh he eontrilerte 
very largely of his time and means, Thia pre 
Was theerectien of a church in the lower p 
the city. Consiae ol of its mceessity, 
donated the site for th. ive, contributed muni- 
liccutly to the ereetion of tae building, and zeal- 
otu-ly the ‘undor Variout dis- 
couragements, natil finally he had the pleasure of 
the beautiful Vers Presbytericn Church 
dedleated te th: worship of God. Of this charch 
Mr. Kerr beeame o ruling elder, an office which 
he filled with filelity, antal laid aside by his lest 
sickness This came upon him suddealy, in the 
full vigour of his moenheod. Two years age lest 
April, ne fell an t fractured limb, and from the 
effect of this injury he never recovered. liis 
health gradaally declined; and after a bmg and 
painful illness, which he endured, with uncom- 
plaining submission tu the will of God, he entered 
inte his rest on the morning of July 24d. The life 
of Mr. Kerr ape sks for iteelf. Dwelling for forty 
years amidst the same community, he ever main- 
tained the reputation of a good citizen, an upright 
merchant, aud a mon faithful to every duty of 
life. Active and stirring in the walks of bavinesa, 
in his own home he was the affectionate husband, 
the devoted brother, the gental friend. Mr. Kerr's 
character was marked especially by self-reliance, 
independence of judgment, strict adhesion to his 
own convictions, and indomitable tenacity of pur- 
pose. He formed his opinions conscientiously, 
asserted them plainly, and aihered to them 
strictly. Ile was not always on the popular side: 
but none who dieagreed with him ever questioned 
for a moment the honesty and sincerity with 
which he held his views. But with oll this inde. 
pendence and sturdiness of character, Mr. Kerr 
was one of the kindest men that over lived. This 
was manifet in all the walks and relations of 
daily life. Uis charities were large, constant. and 
unest ntations. A kind word and a helping hand 
were ulways ready toc deserving young men en 
terin« inte ba-iness. Especially did be doom ita 


privilege and a p! ‘aatre lo assixt Lhose Who were | 
slulying for the ministry: and many such will | 


remember him today, as the one whe kindly 
and generously cheered them in the hour of nerd. 
Mr. Keer was, beth by educaton and conviction, a 


strong tle wae sincerely and intel- 
ligentivatteche our own brageh of the Chorrely, 
took a interest in alt it of benevo. 
lence, cn to all of he cent) bated largely 


Thus filling up his dave with 
fulness, this dtnen lived. Le served his gen- 
eration and his Geel. a3 bong as he ald actively; 
and then. when lail upou a bed of pou he served 
them just as farthfuily and woll, by Hinstreting 
there the powerola Chrictien faith, aud the meok- 
ness of a Christian resignation. 


Every Superintendent and 
Toacher Should Have It. 


of his mein’. 
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BOARD OF DOMESTI«* MISSIONS, —A 
Stated Meoting of the Boord gf Domestic Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church will be held on 
Monday next, Sth inst., at o'clock, P. M.. at 
tho Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. M. Recordiny Secretary. 


UNITED SERVICES.— The Seventh and 
Tenth Presbyterian Churches will worship to- 
g-ther during July and August. and the first 
Sabbath of September. On the iret Sabbath in 
August the Morning Service wil! be held in the 
Tenth Church, at the corner of Twelfth and 
Walnut streets, at hal'-past 10 o'clock: and the 
Service in the Sev: nth Chur Bread 
street above Chestnut, Philade!phia, at § o'clock. 
After thie, the Tenth Chureh will be closed for 
repairs, and beth services will be held im the 
Scventh Church. 


SPRING GARDEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RUH-—Corner of Moventh and Spring Garden 
Streets, DPhilacclphia-—Will be epen for Divine 
Service on every Sabbath Morning. at half past 
10 o'clock, durirg the summer, A raceting lor 
Exhortation and Prayer will also be held in the 
Lecture room on Sunday and Wednesday Eve- 
ninge, at 8 oclock. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH-- 
Fighth and Cherry Sta., Philadelphia —-This church 
will be open for public worship erery Sabbath 
morning during the month of \uguet. 


PRESBYTERY OF MICHIGAN. —The Pres- 
bytery of Michigan will meet, according to ad- 
journment, at Northville. Michigan, oe: ‘Cuesday 
next, 9th inet.. at 6 o'clock, P. M. 

Jaurs Dwaran,. Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDUN.—The Pree- 
bytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the Presbyterian church of Middle 
Tusearora, on Thursday, August 11, at 11 o'clock 
A.M. Carriages will meet the members coming 
by railroad, at Perryville, on Wednesday after- 
noon, #t half past three o'clock, and eonvey them 
to the place appointed, 

Reuent Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MONMOUTII.—A special 
mecting of the Presbytery of Monmouth will be 
held in the Manchester Church, on Thursday 
next, Lith inst., at 4 o'clock, P. M., for the pur- 
pose of receiving, and, if the way be clear, instell- 
ing the Rev. Charles Nott pastor of said chureb. 

M. Werte, Moderator, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The 8 xth Annual Session of 
the Theological Seminary of the North-west will 
be opened on the first Thursday of September 
next, in the new Seminary Building, on the cor- 
ner of Halsted street and Fullerton Avenue, 
Chieago, Dlinois, and will clese on the first 
Thursday of April, 1865. On the day of opening, 
the usuel preliminary le:ture will be delivered 
by one of the Profes.ors, at 3 o'clock, P. M.. in 
the lecture-room of the Seminary, and stadents 
intending to take the course ought, if poseible, to 
be present at the opening exercises. 

the rooms of the Seminary are epacious and 
comfortable, well furnished, and having conve- 
niences and accommodations of the very best 
order. A gentleman of experience, with his lady, 
has been engaged to take charge of the boarding 
department of the Seminary, and will furaish 
good boarding to the students at two dollars and 
lifty cents per week. all withia the building. 

‘ine course of instruction, both by lecture and 
text-book, of the three Setainury classes, Senior, 
Middle, and Junior, is very much the same as 
that given at our older Seminaries, extending 
through three annual fessione, and embracing 
the four great departments of Didactic Theology, 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical History, Pastoral The- 
cology and Church Government, and Exegesis ef 
the ifebrew and Greek Scriptures. 

The Faculty, as at present constituted, are: 
Rev. Willis Lord, D.D., Profeeaor of Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical History; also, for the present, fill- 
ing the department of Didactic and Polemic 

Rev. Roy J. Halecy, D.D., Profeesor ef His- 
torical and Pyestoral Theolozy and Church Gov- 
ernment, embracing Lomiletics, or the Composi- 
tion and Delivery of Sermons. 

Rev. Charles Elliott, D.D., Profecsor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, embracing the study of 
the Hebrew languace. 

Along with fuuds arising from echolarshipe, 
and in ether ways, the Ipsiitution has o!ways 
heen able hitlerto to ail all wie have entered 
Jer as micit be peceevary to 
cover all propor expenses of the courze. And 
the Executive Cotuimittee, having confidence in 
the liberslity of our ehurches, ond in the friends 
of the Seminary generally. fecl warranted in 
saying, that every worthy young man, who 
wishes to pursue his theolegical studics fy this 
Institution, chall be previded for-to whatever 
extent ‘nay be found necessary. 

W. W. ILansaa, 
Chairman of utire Com miltee. 


the 


UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN 
COMMISSION. 


STORES. 


The United States Christian Commission be 
leave to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
additional stores, up to July 28, 1864: 

Peansylvania.— Philadel phia—1 buudle, T. T. W.; 
1 package, Fonnie DBlsir; packace, Fifth Bap. 
ch.; 1 bex, M. E. ch. Kensington; 2 boxes, Spring 
Garden P:esb. ch; 1 bundle, Sirs. R. Stoddart; 
1 box, Am. Bap. Pub. Soe. Munxey--1 box, 1 bale, 
Ladies’ Aid See. Russelville--l box, Seldicr’s 
Aid Soe. Merris touwuship—l box, Ladies’ Aid 
Sue. Litiz--3 bexes, Ladics’ Aid Sov. Athens— 
1 box, Ladies’ Aid Soe. Deleware county north— 
2 barrels, Aid Sc. Lancazter—2 boxes, Patriot 
Daughters. 

New Terocy. box, Presb. Bab 
Sch. Mount Lolly—1 bexee, Ladies’ Vol. Aid 
Ascue. 

Nov York.—New York poreels, Com. 
U.8.C.C; prekage, J.C. W.  BulTa!o—10 par- 
cels, Branch of U.8.C.C.; 12 boxea, Ladies Curie. 
Coin. Leroy—2 barrela, fer Meeere. Prott & Bry- 
ant. Washington, D.C. North Bay—l packaxe. 
Camden—1I trunk, Ledies® Aid Fos. and otiera, 


C Burl in berre! Women’s Soldier's 
Gan ovoort—1I box, Ref Dutch Sab. Sch. 
North tiel boxer, Ledies’ Lud See. Nerth 


Chathain—t be, Ledies’ Aid. Soe. 

boxes, 16 barrels, 
45 boxes lemons, 10 pry cls papers, Army Com. 
Y. M. C. A. 

Maine.—Portiand—% bexes, Brench U. 8. C. C. 

Connecticut. — Uartiord— 1 box, Soldier's Aid 
See. New box, Soidier’s Relicf Assoc. 
Waterford —2 boxes, | barrel, 2 kege, Sol. Aid Svc. 

parcels, Com. U. 5. C. C. 

Unknown. box, 1 package of rags. 

Our friends are reminded of the continued in- 
crease of the demands upon us We are grateful 
that they do not forget in their sympathies, 
prayers, and benefections, the noble seldiers who 
are jeoparding and sacrificing all for us. Cam wo 
de wo much forthem? A lerge force of delegates 
is braving the mid-urmmer heat to minister to oar 
brethren in the fleld. There is an earnest call for 
housewives and comfort-baga—well filled—as the 
children know bow to fill them. and just such let- 
tors in them as the children know how to write. 

‘ GEORGE H. STUART, 
CHAInMAS 
No. 1: Bank Sircet, Philade!phia 


MONEY. 
C:sh Acknowledgments the wath ending July 
2S, 


Chris. Com., Detroit, fer BE. C. Walker, Chair's, 
S000, 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. of the 
M Ech: —Tweltth St. ch. 41; Ebenezer do 43.25; 
Bleventh St de. 25: Haddington de. 34; St. John’s 
do. tt: Nazareth do 91; St. Paul's do. 79; Hea- 
tenville de. tee; Trinity do. 275.86; Spring (,ar- 
den St. de. 41; Bread St. «elo. $0; Qucen St. de. 31; 
Thirty-cighth St. de 19; Wharton St. do. 54; 
Sanctuary do. Se; Cash, 22. 14—1000. Ladies’ 
Chris. Com Ist Presb. ch Keasingten, add'l, 
Ladies’ Chris. Com Spring Garden St. Presb. eh. 
17s. Godirer add'l, 5%. Ladies’ (bris. 
Com. Ist Ref. ’'resb. eh.. per Mre. MeKinley, 
‘Yreas. 56.50. Ambroee White, add'l, 50. Ladies’ 
Chris. Com. Ist Presb ch. Germantown, 1202. 
Mrs Roehert Pattivon. Holmesburg, ald’l, 5. La 
dies’ Chris. Com. Ist Presb ch.,.add'l. 4. Rev. H. 
Connelly, 629. Walter K. Halstead, 7. Mra 
James Chutfee, 5. Ladies’ Chris. Com. Ist Bap. 
ch., add'l, 4. 
Penasyleania.—Coll'ns in West Chester, per W. 
BE Barver, Treas 3¥. Charleston Unien Assoc., 
Chester co. 30 Ladies’ thrice. Com. of Kingston, 
vr Mies M A. Lock, See. 2° Meuthly Soldier's 
leeting. Providence, Le co, per Sain. Wha- 
ley. 114% Bap. eh. jis ville. both. Mother 
and dauxhter, Hartletan, te; Selders Sac. dw. 
Otto, Melhean ce., per PF. 
W. Spregue, 3) Collin at per ev. 
Joceb saunter, St Paul's ch. per 
Fuirvices, Bete om. pr? few. M. Bes 
“ry le Aewio my, Cumberland cv, 
lots, 
Freesburg, co. 


| 


New rey 


¢) 


11.15. Mre. Hannah Tuttle and othen, Camden, 
1.30; Miss M.J. Williamson, do. 50—S1.°0. First 
Presb. ch. Red Bank, per Rev. D. V. Matewn, D.D. 
25. A Soldier's sister, Bordentown, 14 Bev. T- 
C. Redzers, pastor of Seventh Bap. ch. Vew Mar- 
ket, 2; Call'n at Sab. Seb. of same ch. 5 44; J. D- 
Titsworth, New Market, 12.16—20. Pro, weds of 
reading and musical entertainment given by the 
choir of the 2a l’resb. ch. and Prof. N. K. Rie Sard- 
son, at Belvidere, N. J. 75.25. Mra. M. Z. Wolly. 
Long Branch, 7éc.; Wm. Franklin, do. 1— 1-75 
Mrs. Mary Penchey, New Brunswick, 2. 

New York.—Rev. A. G. Markham’s cong’n, E. 4 
De Kalb, 100. Coll'n at Leicester, Livingston «. ».. 
~ Mise Helen M. Bettsford, 100. Miss Mary : *- 

vee, New York, per Ladlow Thomas, 100. eet- © 
ing at Yonkers, add, par Walter Underhil!, Treas. 
500. Union meeting of churches at Rome, per J. 
E. Bell, 80.50. W. T. Barclay, Searsville, 20. 
Three ladies, Ithaca, 7; Benj. Ogden, 3—10. T'ro- 
ceeds of a lecture at Greenwich, 35. Dap. elt. at 
per 8. Williams, Treas A.C. Y. A. 
Utica, 17.43. Ladies’ Seldier’s Aid Putsam. 
~r Miss Jennie Hutton, See. 40. Pie nie at Lie 

on, &t. Lawrence co., per Andrew O'Neill, 
Coll’n taken at Boonville, per R. S. Williams, 
Treas, A.C. Y.M.C. A. Uties. 45. Presb. 8ab Bch. 
Waterville, 725. John M. Yater. N.Y.5. Zion's 
Luth. cong’n, Clarence Centre, Erie eo., per Rev. 
8. K. Brobst, Allentown, Pa. 8.75. “ Well-wisher,”’ 
Newburgh, 1. 

Massach bis 
Amberst, 10. 

Connecticnt.—Cong'l Ladies’ Sewin Col-. 
chester, per Mies Martha Clark, 
Gurleyville, 1. 

Vermont.—Clrist Church, Guilferd, per Rev. 
Ethan Allen, 9. 

W., Zanesville, 20. 

fowa.—United Presb. cong'n, Des Moines, 8.80, 

INinois. — Preab. Sab. Beh. Minark, 6 
&. A., Christian co. 2. 

Uregon.—Coll'n at Brownsville, per Rey. 
R. Geary, 50. 

Foreiga.—Mre. F. W. (in Europe), 100; W. B. 
Higgins & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, per Stuart & 
Bro. 12221; Thornton, HMomun & Co., Bradford, 
England. do. 611.11—733.32. 

otal, $7,457.28 
Amount previously acknowledged, $697,576.24 


Total Receipte, 


of Ambhoret, 200. Cash. 


$705,033.52 
PATTERSON, 
Cac:etian Commission, 
Western Bank, Philadelphia 
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NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, 
DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY 


FINANCIAL AGENT UNITED STATES. 


Under instructions from the Treasusv Depart- 
met, this Bunk is prep rl te receive subserip- 
tions to the NEW sued on Three Years’ 
Treasury Notes, with co p-ns attached, bearing 
interest at the rate of t events a day on every 
one hundred dollars. Tuese Treasury Notes are 
convertible at maturity, at the eption of the 
' ‘ter inte United States Six Per Cent. Bonds, 
(interest payable in cvin,) redeemable after five 
a anu piyable in twenty, from August 15, 


iuterest allowed frem date of rabsoription te 
August 15th, and on all subscriptions after that 
date, the interest accrued will be required to be 


DAVID 3B. PAUL, 
President. 
R. GLENDINNING, Cashier. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Among the many publications from the presa 
this is eminently tunely. Setting out with the 
idea that the present calamuitics upen our cour- 
try are the just judgments ef Ged for our na- 
tional sins, it faithtully preceeds te show the 
prominent ways by which, as a nation, we have 
sinned, viz:—Dy adopting national Constitution 
which makes no formal recognition ef God; by 
not regarding a3 anatiwn civil government as an 
ordinauce of God; by disregarding the law 
in relation to the moral character ur civil 
rulers; and by m«intaining slave i 
to try it by the werd of Ged. 
ing positions, and they are ge 
tained. We would rejoice t 
have a wide circulatien.—Christien Instructor. 

li is » sound, earnest, petriotie plea for national 
relicion and notional righteousness, and it should 
be read and circulated ever the land by the bun- 
‘dred theusaud. What our nation needs now, 
mre than inereese | forces or able generals, is s 
reverent recegnition of the authority. sovereignty, 
aud holiness vidchovahot Hocts.—A. F. Beangelish 

A vigorets and carnest appeal for national re 
pentence and amendment We aro refreshed in 
turnings frome Bishop Ilepkina argu. 
mouts to the straighth. ward deelaration of the 
pam phlet-—“ There is no small meusure of guill 
incurred Ly justifying slavery from the Bible, 
an? at the tune refusing to try our slavery 
by the Bible. 

it is pious and patriotic, and bas, in opposition 
to its long winded rival [* Hopkins on Slavery” 
the rather importent edvantsge of truth.— 7A 
Lutheran. 

A lucid, faithful, earnest. honest tract, exactly 
suited to our nations! exigency. It is definite} 
its statements, puts its finger on the ains, t 
actual sine of the land, and exhibite the prinef: 
ples on which Jehovah deals with nations. The 
author, at page 51, makes sad havoc with the 
popular fallacy, thet because the Hebrews bad 
slavery, therelore Southern slavery Was Jegiti. 
mate — Presbyterian Standard. 

“Tus Book ron tue Natio,” ie the title of an 
earnest and forcible pamphlet, in which the au- 
thor shows that God is not merely echastising, bat 
punishing us fur our natiowal sins.— L’rcabyterwan 
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YEARS AGO. 


[ConREsroNDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN } 


In prospect, a quarter of a century 
geems tediously long—in retrospect, it 
appears but a ficeting month or year. 
Before us, a lifetime protracted to three- 
score years and ten scems almost inter- 
minable—bchind us, it appears the va- 
pour of an hour—“as s dream when one 
‘ewaketh.” A little more than twenty- 
seven years ago, on a spring-time fresh- 
et, the writer floated slowly down the 
Delaware, from his home at its source, 
to the pleasant and flourishing village of 
Belvidere, New Jersey. An invalid, 
seeking change of scene, and such em- 

loyment as was consistent with his fee- 
bie strength, he found a delightful home 
in the hospitable family of the Rev. Dr. 
Candee, then pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Belvidere. The kind friends 
who welcomed him, watched over him 
in sickness, and treated him as a son 
and a brother, will never be forgotten. 
The memory of those days is an unfail- 
ing pleasantness. Twenty-seven years 
ago the Presbytery of Newton embraced 
not oul, its present territory, but much 


- of that aow comprising the Presbytery 


of Luzerne. The venerable Dr. George 
Junkin was then President of Lafayette 
College; and we well remember listen- 
ing, in rapt attention, to the very able 
address of the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breck- 
inridge, at the commencement excreises 
of that Institution, in the summer of 
1837. Your correspondent Neshanock 
was then the honoured, laborious, and 
useful pastor of the old Greenwich 
Charch. The indefatigable Love, called 
so early and so mysteriously from these 
earthly labours to the heavenly rest, was 
then the faithful undershepherd of the 
flock at Harmony. The sainted Web- 
ster, then in the fresh morning of his 


‘usefulness, was just commencing his 


lifelong pastoral labours at Mauch 
Chunk. We recall, with vivid satisfac- 
tion, our delightful journcy across the 
country, and along the romantic banks 
of the Lehigh, when we went up to wit- 
ness his installation in those wild moun- 
tain gorges, and heard those peculiarly 
solemn services conducted by D. X. 
Junkin, Candee, and others. We well 
remember the young pastor as he then 
appeared. He was an accomplished 
scholar, a faithful pastor, a genial Chris- 
tian gentleman, and, while he sings the 
new song before the Throne, his works 
on earth do follow him. 
Those were stirring and anxious 
times—times of commotion and con- 
vulsion, both in the State and in the 
Church. A wide-spread financial revul- 
sion covered the land with almost im- 
penetrable gloom. A few years before, 
faithful and sleepless sentinels upon the 
watch-towers of our Zion had sounded 
the bugle-blast of a reformation which 
was just then brought to a successful 
termination by a renewal of the old land- 
marks, and the re-cstablishment of tho 
Church, as to her polity and doctrine, 
upon the indestructible basis of the 
word ef God. He had good cause to 
remember it well, for it was this very 
controversy that made the writer an 
Old-school Presbyterian, and brought 
him within the fold where he hopes to 
die. ‘Time has atiesied the wisdom, the 
propriety, and the necessity of the acts 
of the Assembly of ’37, and we do not 
propose to discuss them here. The 
documentary history of the times, as it 
may be found in Baird’s invaluable Di- 
gest, shows conclusively that the con- 
troversy was strictly one of ecclesiastie 
tical polity and theological doctrine. 
Neither in the Protest offered in the 
Assembly of ’34, nor in the celebrated 
Act and Testimony, nor in the proceed- 
ings of the convention of the signers of 
that document, nor in any one of the 
accredited and official papers of that 
controversy, is the subject of slavery 
once alluded to. It had no more to do 
with the division of our Church than 
Shay’s rebellion on the War of the 
Why, a portion of the very 
crowd that swept so tumultuously from 
ol4 Ranstead Court, in the May of ’38, 
were slaveholders and defenders of sla- 
very. For years after the separation, 
the New-school branch of our Church 
affiliated cordially with slave-owners 
and slaveholding churches, and that 
agitating question slept undisturbed. 
A reunion may come—our earnest 
prayer is that it may, if it is for the 
prosperity of the Church and the glory 
of her Head—but we can conceive ef 
no good purpose to be answered by for- 
getting or blinking the causes of the 
separation 
Yet, amid all these agitations, the 
church at Belvidere continued prosper- 
‘ous and united. The labours of the 
pastor were abundant, and were mani- 
festly blessed. His hands were faith- 
fully upheld by such men as Maxwell, 
Sherrerd, Kennedy, and Easton; and by 
honourable women not a few. Some of 
these yet remain to pray and labour for 
the prosperity of Zion, while others have 
heard the silver trumpet of the Master 
calling them from their earthly toil to 
their heavenly rest. In the days of 
which we write, a flourishing missionary 
Sunday-school was superintended and 
sustained by Mr. A N. Easton, in a 
destitute neighbourhood on the Pennsy!- 
vania side of the river; and it was then 
the privilege of your correspondent to 
assist him, as a teacher, in labours so 
inviting. Those Sabbath afternoons, 
when, holding sweet converse as we 
walked, we orossed the Delaware on 
the old ferry-boat, and strolled along 
pleasant country ways, and across green 
fields, up to the old school-house by the 
wayside, will be ever prominent among 
things precious in the memories of by- 
gone years. 
AND NOW. 


During the sessions of the late Gene- 
ral Assembly, a few friends who have 
not “fallen asleep,” but yet remain, and 
have kept kind remembrances of the 
writer for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, mvited him to Belvidere to spend 
the Sabbath with them. He went, no 


less anxious than were they, to renew 
the acquaintance formed twenty-seven 
years ago. On a pleasant Saturday 
afternoon he was whirled across New 
Jorsey, past green and highly cultivated 
fields, and through neat and thriving 
villages, to the ancient borough of 
Easton; and thence, after a passing 
look at Lafayette College, sitting upon 
its hill-top throne, to Belvidere—choicest 
village of them all. Tere a company of 
friends were ready to welcome him, and 
he soon found himself “homed” under 
the hospitable roof of John M. Sher- 
rerd, Esq. It was good to be there— 
pleasant to stand once again in the 
little room where, twenty-seven years 
ago, in preparation for the ensuing Sab- 
bath, a little company of disciples were 
wont to assemble for their regular Satur- 
day evening prayer-meeting. This was 
Saturday evening; and it required no 
strong effort of the imagination to sec 
the little table standing in the corner, 
and furnished with hymn-book and 
Bible—to see pastor Candee in his ac- 
customed place beside it—to hear the 
sweet evening hymn, and the fervently 
uttered prayer. But many who were 
accustomed to kneel with us here, have 
gone to the endless praises and unceas- 
ing worship of the upper sanctuary. 
There they doultless romember those 
evenings well. As we talked of these, 
and of the dear old times, the hours 
flew rapidly along, and the Sabbath was 
well-nigh begun, as we now calculate 
its beginning, when we went to our 
repose. 

That Sabbath at Belvidere, its labours 
and its enjoyments, will never be forget- 
ten. We preached thrice—twice in our 
Presbyterian church, and once in “the 
other.” These cxercises, with three ad- 
dresses to the children of Sunday-schools, 
kept us somewhat busily employed. 

Finding that our friend Easton still 
conducted, and kept in vigorous life, his 
mission-school across the river, we went 
back to it, afier an absence of twenty- 
seven years, and talked to the children 
of the children we used to teach, and to 
others whose names were strange. Some 
one has said, “If you do not believe 
you are growing old, look in the face of 
one whom you have not seen for twenty 
years.” I would suggest that such oa 
doubter go back to a Sabbath-school 
which he left twenty-cven years ago, 
and inquire for the members of his old 
class. Mr. Easton has, for more than 
thirty years, kept up this school without 
noticeable interruption! ‘Think of that, 
ye drones and laggards! Think of the 
blessed record which such a life of self- 
sacrificing labour leaves upon the world, 
and in the Master’s register, and then 
go and do likewise. 

The Rev. W. II. Kirk is now, and for 
nearly eight years has been, the pastor 
of our Belvidere church. A courteous 
genticman, a faithful pastor, an able 
preacher, surrounded by a people who 
seem to appreciate, sustain, and love 
him, his lines seem to have fallen to 
him in pleasant places. It is, just now, 
eur opinion that to be, as brother Kirk 
is, the acceptable bishop of the Belvi- 
dere church, ought to satisfy any minis- 
ter’s ambition; and we have no idea 
that this opinion would be changed, if 
we knew the people better. 

*The Second Church of Belvidere (New- 
school), and an offshoot from the First, 
was organized many years ago, but not 
during the pastorate of Dr. Candee, and 
not till some time after 1838. Its con- 
gregation and membership are some- 
what less than those of the mother 
church. Yet it has a comely and com- 
fortable house of worship, and seems in 
& prosperous condition. And it is grati- 
fying to find that the pastors and people 
of the two churches live in amity, and 
cultivate the kindest feclings towards 
each other. Union, with agreement in 
polity and doctrine, is a good thing; 
union, without these essentials, is merely 
nominal—is, in fact, no union at all; 
and perhaps it was best and wisest for 
these brethren to separate. The efficient 
and gentlemanly pastor of the Second 
Church, Rev. Mr. Osborn, is an accom- 
plished Biblical geographer. Extensive 
and thorough travel in that country, 
with his eyes and cars open, and a mind 
peculiarly fitted for profound geographi- 
cal researches, have enabled him to pro- 
duce the very best map of Palestine cver 
given to the public. It was exhibited 
at our last Gencral Assembly; but I 
fear that, in the hurry and excitement 
of the eccasion, it did not receive that 
attention which it so well deserves. 

Twenty-seven years have, of course, 
wrought their changes in Belvidere. 
But few old landmarks, and but few 
familiar objects and faces, can be found. 
The Pequest and the Delaware appear 
unchanged. The trees have grown, and 
now spread their luxuriant branches 
more widely than they did a quarter of 
a century ago. The old church has 
been torn down, and one of the neatest 
churches in New Jersey has been erected 
in its place. The old dwelling-house of 
the pastor, in which we spent so many 
happy heurs, is entirely changed. The 
eminence back of the house was our 
favourite resort. Upon it now stands a 
flourishing Fémale Seminary, and a fine 
Institute for popular and scientific lec- 
tures. The latter was, I believe, built, 
and furnished with appropriate appara- 
tus, by a bequest from a deceased gentle- 
man whose name it bears, but which 
I do not now recall. An unsurpassed 
water-power, in the hands of an intelli- 
gent and energetic people, and daily 
railway communication with New York 
and Philadelphia, have given a healthy 
impulse to all kinds of business in this 
charming village. Hoping to see it yet 
again, we left it with regret early on 
Monday morning; and, after a hurried 
call at Philipsburg upon one whom we 
taught to read, “arma, virumque cano,” 
but who is now an esteemed minister of 
our Church, we were back at Newark 
in time for the resumption of “ Judicial 
Case No.5.” The change and contrast 
Were noticeable. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION. 


Why is 4 pleasant village on the New 
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Jersey Central Railway, called “Bound |'ted at a very early period, for the pur- 
Brook?” When can a brook be said to 


be “bound?”—and why should it be 
designated as in that condition while its 
waters flow clear, swift, and sparkling’ 
These questions had long perplexed us, 
and they came back with redoubled 
power as we rode along the brook, and 
through the village. And so, upon our 
return to Newark, we sought an expla- 
nation of the apparent misnomer from 
the bishop of the brook—who, by the 
way, “never had the bronchitis,” and 
is the worthy successor of one of the 
McDowells. And this is the solution: 
“ Bound” is “short” for boundary; and 
the. brook was, and ought to be, called 
“Boundary” LDrook, because it separates 
two contiguous countics in New Jerscy. 
Who would have guessed it? And we 
close this long lettcr by ieparting this 
coniforting information for the benefit 
of all who may chance to be troubled 
with perplexities like ours. 
CALVIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A COOKING WAGON 108 THE ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC. 


A patriotic gentleman of Philadelphia, 
Mr. J. Dunton, has invented a curious 
machine for coving ;urposcsinthe Army 
of the Potomac, au:i presented it to the 
Christian Commission. After a battle, 
when thousands of men lie scattered all 
around, a machine like this, mounted on 
wheels, and drawn by a couple of horses, 
can Visit every part of the bloody field 
in a very short time, and administer im- 
mediate relief to thousands. The value 
of a cup of hot coffee, a bow! of soup, or 
some such nourishment, to a man lying 
upon the ficld weak and exhausted from 
wounds, can only be appreciated by 
those who have gone through the sad 
experience. 

The cooking wagon consists of three 
boilers for making tea, coflve, and soup. 
From the furnace of cach of these boil- 
ers a smoke pipe rises, giving the ma- 
chine the resemblance of a steam fire 
engine. Each boiler holds fourteen gal- 
lons, and is capable, while on the march, 
with good fucl, of boiling ten gallons 
each every twenty minutes, and when 
stationary they will boil twelve gallons 
each in the same time, which would be 
from ninety to one hundred and eight 
gallons per hour. The machine is cou- 
pled together like a piece of artillery, 
and can be unlimbered and part of it 
sent after more provisions or wood, if 
necessary. 

The provision chest, which is on the 
front part of the wagon, is fitted with 
japanned cans for holding respectively 
one hundred pounds of sugar, thirty 
pounds of ground coffee, twelve pounds 
of tea, twenty pounds of corn starch, 
and thirty pounds of extract of beef. 

Two tin buckets accompany the ma- 
chine, for the purpose of carrying water, 
soup, or coffee, to any distant portion of 
the fiekd; also two gridirons, for toasting 
bread or broiling meats; and an axe, 
with which to cut wood for the furnaces. 
Under the wagon is a box, in which the 
fuel is 

The boilers in which the tea and 
coffee are made, contain a perforated 
strainer on top, into which the tea or 
coffee is put, and which prevents the 
leaves and sediment from being drawn 
off with the liquid. 

It is said that enough food can be 
cooked in this wagon to feed four hun- 
dred men at one time. It will prove of 
great use to the Commission’s extensive 
operations in the Army of the Potomac 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 


During the long period of Papal dark- 
ness Which preceded the Reformation, 
thousands of pilgrims flocked annually 
to Rome. They were cager to tread 
the soil which was, as they supposed, 
hallowed by the graves of many mar- 
tyre and bishops, as well as of the apos- 
tles Peter and aul. But, however 
their curiosity may have been gratified 
by beholding sacred places and relies, 
they were not permitted to obtain a 
sight of the Catacombs, which remained 
closed up during all the middle ages It 
was not until the latter part of the six- 
teenth century that the unusual appear- 
ance of some apertures in the ground, 
not far from the Papal capital, awakened 
curiosity, and led to the discovery of 
these dark subterranean passages. The 
privilege of exploring them has been re- 
served for modern travellers; and by 
how many of these have they been de- 
scribed ! 

Years have passed since my visit to 
them; but it is a spot which, when once 
Visited, can never be forgotten. The 
monk in his strange dress, acting as 
guide, with his dim taper in his hand; 
the descent aficr him into the damp, 
dark chambers, into which not a single 
ray from above ever penctrates; the 
solemn stillness of the narrow avenucs 
through which you move with cautious 
tread ; the sepulchres in the perpendicu- 
lar walls on cither side, which once con- 
tained the remains of the early Chris- 
tians, but which your feeble light scarce- 
ly enables you to see, deeply impress the 
mind, and fill it with awe. The tombs 
are simply recesses or niches hewn out 
in the walls, and closed with slabs of 
marble or tile. The visitor sees but a 
small proportion of the labyrinth of pas- 
sages which have really been explored, 
as many of them have been closed up 
to prevent the danger of beiug lost in 
them. 

The underground galleries near Rome, 
which were the familiar resort of Christ’s 
afflicted poople in the beginning of the 
Church’s history, can never lose their 
interest; and in regard to them our 
readers know, perhaps, all that we can 
communicate. They know that the en- 
trance to them is from the interior of 
the church of St. Sebastian, a short 
distance beyond the city walls. They 
know that they were originally excava- 


pose of obtaining stone and sand for 
building. They know that afterwards, 
when, in the time of Augustus, there 


tended. 


ployed by the Christians as places of 
tefuge from persecution. The dreaJful 


nounce Christianity, multitudes were 
tortured to death with the most exqui- 
site cruclties. Amid these terrible suf- 
ferings, the catacombs afforded an asy- 
lum. Here, in these “dens and caves 
of the earth,” while persecution raged in 
the capital, they felt themselves com- 
paratively safe, especially as in many 
instances the quarrymen who had charge 
of these underground chambers were 
themselves converted to the faith, and 
s0 were ready to give their afllicted 
brethren scasonable intimation of the 
approach of danger. The carly disci- 
ples were likewise accustomed to wor- 
ship in these cheerless caverns, though 
the flourishing period of catacomb wor- 
ship did not begin until after Constan- 
tine. 

As already intimated, they were also 
used by tho Christians for the burial of 
their dead, the bodies being entombed 
inthe walls. On this account they were 
called catacombs—#. e., resting-places. 
The memorials contained in these tombs 
have been ofien described. Tools, coins, 
sculptures, and articles of ornament were 
often enclosed with the dead. On open- 
ing the graves, the skeleton appears fre- 
quently, even now, well preserved, but 
falls into dust atthe touch. Great num- 
bers of the slabs which closed up the 
tombs, with the inscriptions traced on 
them, have been removed to the Pope's 
palace of the Vatican, and have been 
inserted in one of the side walls of the 
immense hall or gallery, one thousand 
fect in length, called the Lapidarian 
Gallery. These inscriptions, unlike the 
Pagan inscriptions in the same gallery, 
are eminently cheerful. Jere are a few 
of them :—*“ Alexander is not dead, but 
lives beyond the stars, and his body rests 
inthis tomb.” “Here lies Paulina, in the 
place of the blessed." Gemella sleeps 
in peace.” “Aselus sleeps in Christ.” 
It is striking to observe that these wit- 
nesses to the faith of the early Church 
of Rome contain no address to the Vir- 
gin Mary. 4 


TO THE HOLY GHOST. 


Now on the Holy Ghost we call 
For perfect faith— 
Faith that we covet more than all, 
With suppliant breath ; 
And in our earnest suit we blend 
The humble prayer, 
That He will keep us to the end, 
In guardian care, 
Whilst wayfarers of earth we go, 
Expectant of our home above this vale of woe. 
Then let us praise the Lord, 
With hearts in full accord, 
Praise ye the Lord! 


Thou precious light! Thy glorious ray, 

Send forth to guide us on our way; 

Teach us to know the Lor! alone, 

The Christ, the great Anointed One; 

That we may still in Him abide, 

The Saviour truc, the Crucified; . 

He who has led us by the hand, 

Into the saint's own Fatherland. 
Then praise him evermore, 
‘For all his glorious power, 

Praise ye the Lord! 


Sweet Charity! O send thy favour down 
O'er us to flow, 
And let us feel and prove 
Its living glow; 
That we with hearts united, may enjoy 
That tile of perfect peace which nothing can 
destroy. 
Thus will we praise the Lord 
In very deed and word. 
Praise ye the Lonl! 


Thou mighty Parsclete! in all our need, 
Help us to raise to Thee the earnest cry; 
Let us not fear disgrace, nor death itself, 
Nor let our spirits faint beside the way, 
When he, the great accuser shall arise, 
And seek to make our life his‘own undoubted prize, 
Now with each short-lived strain, 
We sound it o'er again, 
Praise ye the Lord! 
— Luthe. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WATER. 


“In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. And God said, 
Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place. And 
the gathering together of the waters 
called he seas.” 

But the restless element stayed not 
in its appointed place. At God’s bid- 
ding, the scas arose upon a polluted 
world, and covered it like a mantle with 
their angry waves. Forty days and 
nights the sea was master of the earth, 


upon the watery clouds, and all was 
peace. But ever since, as old Ocean 
throws his waves upon the shore, he 
mutters deeply to himself, as though 
despoiled of his rightful prey, and eager 
to engulph the earth again. Yet must 
he keep within his own deep channels; 
for God “hath appointed a bound that 
it may not pass.” 

O thou pure element, this world would 
be an arid desert without thee! 

The blessed rain cools the dry earth, 
when panting from the feverish kisses 
of the ardent sun. 

The dew-drop performs a kindly mis- 
sion, and, resting on every leaf and 
flower, bestows a grateful refreshment 
when the heavy rain is withheld. 

The cool spring, rippling from the 
rock, fringed with moss and fern, glides 
noiselessly on, and joins the brook. 

The brook skips merrily downward 
over rock aad hill, like a happy child, 
sporting ever and anon in laughing cas- 
cades, keeping time to the music of its 
own sweet voice. 

The river, calm and beautiful, pursues 
her course through emerald banks, bear- 
ing earth’s richest freight, like jewels 
upon her bosom, down to the sea. - 

The lake bas waters so tranquil that 
the surrounding banks may, like Narcis 


till God rebuked it, put his signet-ring’ 


was a new demand for building matcri--) 
als, the excavations were ereatly cx. | 
Little was it imagined for | 
what purpose they would finally he | 
used; for they were subsequently em- | 


Pagan persecution which broke out un- | 
der Nero, was continued for several cen- | well of water springing up into ever- 
turics. In order to bring them to re- | lasting Efe: whosoever drinketh thereof 


| 


sus, be enamonred of their own beauty, 
reflected in the clear mirror below. 

The mighty cataract fills us with awe, 
as we behold the majestic waters dash- 
ing downward and onward to yon dark 
Whirlpool. We listen: its thundering 
tones scem the echo of Jehovah's voice, 
when he says, “I AM.” 

Not alone in the physical world are 
we sensible of the power and cflicacy of 
the pure element. 

Jesus has declared himself to be “a 


shall never thirst.” 

There is “a fountain opened for sin 
and for uncleanness”; we may wash 
therein, and be clean.” 

“And there are three that bear wit- 
ness in earth, the spirit, and the wafer, 
anid the blood.” Thus, as the baptismal 
dews moisten our foreheads, we bear 
witness that he is trae. 

In heaven there is a “pure river of 
water of life, clear as erystal, procced- 
ing out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb.” O that we might turn from 
earth’s “ broken cisterns,” and drink of 
that pure river for.evermore! 

A. 


AN ANGLICAN MONASTERY. 


Mr. Charles Walker, of Belgrave place, 
Brighton, England, undeterred by the 
ridicule which has been showered upou 
Father Ignatius and the monks of Claydon, 
has published a good-sized volume in de- 
fence of the brotherhood—their “order,” 
their services, their mode of life, and An- 
glican monasticism generally. The “ Mon- 
astery” was established in August, 1863, 
and now removed to Norwich, a wing of 
the Claydon Rectory, lent to the brothers 
by Mr. Drury, the eccentric but well-off 
incumbent of that very dull little village. 
It contains only four rooms, a “refectory,” 
commonly called a dining-room, dormitory 
or sleeping-room, parlour, and room for the 
superior, Father Ignatius, whose name 
among unconverted Englishmen is the 
Rey. Joseph Leyeester Lyne. As there 
are a good many brothers in the establish- 
ment, these quarters must be somewhat 
confined, and they are in practice still 
further limited by a rule which forbids 
conversation in the “cloister’—duire pas- 
sage—in the dormitory, and the superior’s 
room. ‘The brothers are called very early, 
before four, to sing “lauds” in the oratory, 
a brother waking them all with Benedicamus 
Deo. If you are sleepy yo may sleep or, 
only if you do, there is penance inflicted by 
the superior, a penance not described. The 
brothers all wear and sleep in the Benedic- 


tine habit, so the toilet is rapid; and after 


lauds they rest again till half-past five, when 
they rise to sing “Prime,” consisting “of 
three psalms, a hymn, and various prayers, 
followed by a commemoration of the taith- 
ful departed made by the 130th Psalm, 
with a collect.” This finished, cach brother 
washes himself—a process unusually neces- 
sary from the absence of linen—and makes 
the beds, one chosen by weekly: rotation, 
doing meanwhile all the easel work. 
Thence they proceed to the refectory to 
meditate till a quarter to eight, when 
‘“‘tirce’’ is said, which lasts about ten min- 
utes. At eight the rector celebrates the 
communion—by the way, is the parso 
consecrated ?—of which each brother par- 
takes three times a week. Father Ignatius 
talks to inquirers, villagers, and children, 
and then such as require breakfast, of whom 
Mr. Walker, we are happy to see, was one, 
have it in the refectory. 

After breakfast she disperse, the 
superior to write letters, ove brother to teach 
a school, another to instruct private pupils, 
vthers to copy, translate, or study, until 
dinner, at half-past twelve. This meal con- 
sists for four days in the week of suet pud- 
ding, and roast or boiled meat; on Wednes- 
days and Fridays of hard dampling only; 
and on Sundays of suet dumpling, meat, 
and sweet pudding. During dinner some 
one of the brothers reads aloud some book 
on monastic duties, or chapter from the 
‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” or on Sundays stories 
from Church history, and then the brothers 
retire fur the daily siesta. Mr. Walker 
acknowledges frankly that most of them 
slept when he was there; and, as they were 
all in one room, and all had filled them- 
selves with these horrible edibles, Suffolk 
dumplings, let us hope the snoring was 
expiatory. The rest lasts till two, when the 
brothers repeat the “nones,’’ then work as 
before till four, then give themselves up to 
reereation, t. ¢. walking about the grounds 


—running is strictly forbidden—till six; 


then sing the vespers, which “ consisted of 
four psalms, a chapter, hymn, the “ Magni- 
ficat,” the collect for the day, and sundry 
commemorations—that is “antiphons and 
collects, supplicating for peotincli graces, 
or commemorating particular saints; then 
go in a grand hurry to swallow down the 
tea;’’ thensing “even song,” then “ practice” 
in choral service, during which Mr. Walker 
had to blow the organ till he is savage at 
the reminiscence; then sing “compline,” 
another service, and finally go to at 
nine in their clothes. The services are 


not, however, over, for at 1 A. M., a brother, 


bearing “an enormous wax candle,” marches 
through the dormitory, saying to ever 
sleeper, “ Benedicamus Domino,” to whic 
he is expected to reply, “ Deo Gratias,” and 
all assemble once more to sing the nocturns, 
psalms, antiphons, lessons from Scripture, 
and collects, and then finally to bed once 
more for two hours, when the brothers are 
once more roused, to re-commence with the 
service of the “lauds,” the everlasting rou- 
tine. We must add that every day each 
brother kneels before the Superior, and 
confesses to any breach of the order, that 
general confession is strictly ebserved, and 
that the duty of obedience is sternly main- 
tained, though modified by the ly fine 
character of the Superior, whose onl foibles 
seem to be a tendency towards florid music, 
and to work the brothers, especially at organ 
blowing, tif they become, like Mr. Walker, 
slightly savage.—London Spectator. 


TARRY NOT. 


This world is to you a strange inn, and 
ye are like a traveller who hath his bundle 
upon his back and his staff in his hand, and 
his foot upon the door threshold. Go for- 
ward in the strength of your Lord, with 
your face toward him who longeth more for a 
sght of you than ye can do forhim. If 
ye knew the welcome that abideth ye when 
ye come home, ye would hasten your pace; 
tor ye shall see your Lord put up his own 
holy hand to your face, an = all tears 

t 


from your eyes, and I trow then ye 
shall have some joy of heart. 


| ago) that he was quite ready to 


MALAN AND MONOD. 


Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s tribute to M. 
Fredorie Monod and Dr. Cesar Malan is 
embodied in his discourse at the Socicté 
Evangélijue, of which the following Is a 
translation: 

Yes, gentlemen, some of those men 
who most nearly reminded us of Calvin and 
St. Paul (thoazh, doubtless, men of lesser 
stature) have been recalled from among us. 
[Note.—It will be seen from what follows, 
that a Genovan correspondent was mistaken 
in describing Dr. Merle as “ drawing paral- 
lels’” between the inspired Paul and 
the other eminent men to whom he paid so 
just a tribute.] 

Gaussern—but I will npt revert to that 
dear friend. At our last gathering, a year 
ago, at the very time of his removal, we 
paid him the tribute of our love and re- 
spect; but yet can we refrain from nam- 
ing him on such a day as this, when our 
subject is the death of the great theologian 
whom Gau-sen so much studied, loved, and 
adimired. 

A few months afterwards, Gaussen was 
followed by one of his dearest frieuds—our 
own, too—one of the oldest honorary mem- 
bers of our Committee—Frederic Monod. 
What memorics this name awakens! I 
will not speak of those which carry us 
back fifty years, when we were students 
in the same academy, or a little later, when, 
from the mouth of the same Christian, 
Robert Haldane, we listened to the exposi- 
tion of Scripture. Frederic Monod was 
an active, earnest, and faithful Christian. 
There is no work in France for promoting 
the advancement of the kingdom of Christ 
in which he did not prominently share. 
Frederic Monod was a man who followed 
out his convictions at all hazards, obeying 
conscience and duty in a spirit of utter self- 
renouncement; and he was capable of mak- 
ing what was a sacrifice, both to himself 
and to his family, the magnitude of which 
he only could appreciate. Frederic Mo- 
nod was an energetic controversalist, but 

et of high and impartial justice; kindly, 
but yet possessing that force and power 
with which God from time to time endows 
his servants, and without which the Church 
would be overborne. Frederic Monod 
was aman of the Church universal, who, 
while firmly holding his own opinions, em- 
braced, with a large, warm, and truly Chris- 
tian heart, all those who loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Frederic Monod was, above 
all, a child of God—an adorer of the Lord 
Jesus. Burdened and crashed during his 
last illness with untold sufferings, he found 
in the presence of his Saviour that peace 
which passes understanding. He bore his 
cross with meeckness and gentleness, till his 
God received him to himself. May the 
Divine blessing be upon his widow and his 
numerous children, whom two of his sons 
now represent among us! 


THE DEATU-BED OF DR. MALAN. 


sean And how many other deaths among 
our friends have we not still to deplore? 
In France, Chabrand, Jalaguier Courtois.... 
But we must keep within limits. There is, 
however, a brother whose departure from 
us is recent, and who was an instrument too 
much blessed of God to allow us to abstain 
from rendering to his memory the tribute 
of our respect. M. Malan was not a mem- 
ber of our Committee, but he gave us many 
marks of Christian fraternity, and every 
year he liked to find himself at our annual 
meetings, in order to offer at lcast a prayer. 
We are not going to occupy ourselves with 
his life; this is not the place for it, and 
biographies of him will not be wanting. It 
is exclusively of his departure that we have 
now to speak. We saw him on his bed of 
great weakness and great suffering, and we 
were touched by the peaceful joy imprinted 
on his every feature. He bore his suffer- 
ings without one complaint, in silent adora- 
tion which never failed, and with such 
touching kindness that even the servants 
who waited on him were moved by it. An 
artist who frequently visited him remarked, 
“I saw the faith, not of a theologian, but 
of a Christian. I saw jt as a reality.” 
The thoughts of the sovereignty of God, so 
deeply imprinted on his heart during life, 
marvellously supported him in the valley of 
the shadow of death. “This faith,” said 
Calvin, “teaches us to desire nothing for 
ourselves, but to have an entire agreement 
with the Divine will.” God granted Malan 
thus to realize it. One day, when one of 
his children said to him, “ How much you 
suffer, my father!” he replied:—“I do not 
suffer one moment more, I will not say 
than God wills; no! no! but than God or- 
dains!” Then he added, “This is what 
consoles.” “This word, ‘God ordains,’ ” 
said one of his children who was present, 
indicates what was the keystone of my fa- 
ther’s entire spiritual life. It was this 
boundless adoration of the will of God 
which was the vital strength of his soul in 
ali his acute 

One day one of his sons, after having 
prayed, asked him if there was any anguish, 
any doubt, any obscurity on his soul. He 
raised his eyes, koked round, and then re- 

lied—*O no! I am not alone! I am not 
ulone!” . Then twice he repeated—“ No, 
there are no clouds in my heaven !” 

The evening before his death, during his 
last sleep, he constantly smiled and clasped 
his hands. On the Sunday morning ong of 
his children said to him—* To-da the Be- 
viour will come to fetch you to himself.” 
He smiled again, and then fell asleep, to 
awake no more here below. 

Gentlemen, we are not seeking to canon- 
ize either Calvin or Malan, or any of our 


departed brethren. We all pay the penalty 
of sin. I must, however, add one word 
more. 


One of the most remarkable features in 
the character of Malan was his constant de- 
sire to preach every where the great doc- 
trine which he carried in his heart—to 
preach it in the open air, to preach it in 
churches of any communion, even in 
churches the most diverse in their consti- 
tutions, and the least conformed to his own 
doctrinal convictions. I think I can yet 
hear rim say to me (it was many years 
reach in 
St. Peter’s, and not only in St. Peter’s at 
Geneva, but even in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
if he were permitted to do so—(he slightl 
smiled.) This does not imply that he h 
the least idea of returning to the Romish 
Church. One of his best books bears the 
title, “Rentrer dans [' Eglise Romaine.” 
Preaching in his chapel, for some years 

t, to a small audience, Malan, as has 
eee. remarked, became more and more of 
a missionary. He was desirous to take ad- 
vantage of every door which might be 
opened to him to preach the divinity and 
sovereign grace of his Saviour. | 

To suppose that in his latter days there 
was any modification in his views, as to the 
order which should be maintained in the 
Church, or the doctrine which should ex- 
clusively be taught in it, points always near 


his heart, would be greatly to mistake. In 
the cause of truth, in the cause of Malan, 
we cannot pass over in silence certain sup- 
positions, though granting that those from 


whom they come look upon them as Fo 


dounding only to the credit of Malan 

[This refers to the question ef Malon’s 
willingness to return to the National Church 
of Geneva. ] 

Whoever knew Malan knows how desir- 
ous he was that the worldly, the unbetiev. 
ing, the unworthy, should not approach the 
Lord's table. 1 even own that, in my 
opinion, he carried this strictness too far; 
and if it is asserted that, at the end of his 
life, he was willing to see all those who pre- 
sented themselves admitted indiscriminately 
to the Holy Communion, 1 do not hesitate 
to maintain that L am eorvineed to the eon- 
trary. Moreover, all who knew Malan, 
know how zealous he was for purity of dog- 
trine. In this respect he was immovable: 
and it was one of the Gnest features in his 
lite. None could ever dere to say that his 
own faith chanzed—thit is out of the ques- 
tion; but he was not content with being 
firm himself. Though leaving liberty to 
whoever would to found a separate congte- 
gation, his opinion was that, ia the churehes 
of the Reformation, none other doctrines 
should be preached than these of the Ne- 
formers; and in the charch to which he 
belonged he was resolved to suffer none 
other. But it was not only the divinity of 


our Lord, and those other fundamental doc-~ 


trines without which evangelical Christian- 
ity ecases to exist, with which he concerned 
himself, but even with some diflicalt points 
on which true Christians may somewhat 
differ; in particular, that doctrine which 
he treated with such intensity of conviction 
in more than one of his writings, viz: 
“that Christ died only for the eleet, and 
and that the debt of others is unpaid.” 
Perhaps there is hardly a minister in Ge- 
neva who has not been engaged in centro- 
versy with him on this point—amicable 
controversy, I mean. I, whose opinions 
upon this point most nearly approached his 
own, can now recall a discussion earried on 
both by word of mouth and by correspond- 
ence, in a most brotherly spirit throughont. 


I maintained the doctrine that Christ's. 


death is sufficient for the whole world, al- 
though efficacious only for the eleet. In 
substance, this is the doctrine of Calvin— 
sufjicienter pro omnilus, eficaciter pro electis. 
But Malan could not grant the sufficiency 
for all; and can it then We imagined that 
he would have approved, and even have de- 
sired, to re-enter a Church in which the 
most contradictory doctrines wonld be equal- 
ly tolerated, and in which it micht be said 
that Christ is not the Creator, but a +rea- 
ture......Strange illusion! . 

This very decided man, so strong upon 

ints of doctrine, has left a testimony te 

is inflexibility. Ile said to me one day— 
“After my death, my Church of the Te 
moignage is to-be pulled down. I do not 
wish that after I am gone any other doe. 
trine should be preached there than that 
which I have t®aght.” Gentlemen, I am 
not speaking from what has been told me. 
He said it to me Kimseclf. I heard it with 
my own ears. About this time yesterday I 
was standing before the close of Pré 
l’Evéque, so well known in the Protestant 
world, where his chapel used to stand. 
The chapel is there no longer. It is al) 
down. Hardly was he dead when the 
workmen arrived with their pickaxes and 
their spades, their pikes and their Jevers. 
They sect to work vigorously; and that 
building, where the word of God was sc 
often read, where his “Chants de Sion” 
had resounded, and where the pure doc- 
trine of the Saviour God had so often been 
proclaimed, has fullen......1t is all pulled 
down. I have seen the broken planks, 
heaps of stones, quantities of plaster, and 
the workmen mechanically occupied in put- 
ting all things in order. You can go there, 
gentlemen—you can see it as I did. I feel 
assured the scene will cause you to say— 
“ Certainly, never was there a spot where a 
more striking testimony was rendered te 
this important truth: Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, Jesus Christ.” 

— 


Dean Alford on the State of Rome. 


In Good Words for June, p. 469, is an 
article on “ Rome,” by the Dean of Canter. 
bury, from which we quote the followine 


“ Rome is essentially a pagan city. Her 
churches, numerous as the days in the year. 


rise every where around you. Bells are 
continually going; the commemoration of 
saints and martyrs is endless. Yet, with 


very rare exceptions indeed, the worship of 
the people in those churches has nothing in 
common with Christianity. It is not even 
the one God of Jews and Christians who, as 
matter of fact, is adored in them; it is not 
He whom Christians believe to be God bles- 
sed for ever, incarnate in the flesh of man. 
God has passed out from the practical woer- 
ship of this people; the Son of God haz, 3s 
matter of fact, ceased to be an object of 
their adoration. The Eternal Father is 
found in their pictures as an old man, the 
Divine Saviour as a little child; but both 
are subservient, and nearly all their wor- 
ship is subservient, to ome purpose—to the 
glorification of a great goddess, and, after 
her, not of the Father, Son, nor Spirit, but 
of a host of men and women, madc inte 
objects of adoration by themselves, aud, 
whatever may be alleged to the contrary, 
clothed, as she is pre eminently clothed. 


with the incommunicable attributes of the 


Godhead itgelf. | 

“T know I am making strong assertions. 
But the facts themselves are stronger 1 
shall have to adduce them, somewhat in 
abundance, by and by. But now | wal! co 
on to say more. | 

“The Jewish Church had fallen fer in the 
time of our Lord’s ministry on carth; but 
the Romish Church has fallea further now. 
The demon of idolatry had been cast out by 
the judgment of the captivity. His habita- 
tion been left empty and garnished ; 
and he had returned, not in the same form, 
but in the worse shape of hypocrisy. In 
the system of the modern Church of Rome, 
not only are hypocrisy and lying tolerated 
and encouraged, but idolatry, gross as that 
of Nineveh or Greece, and grosser than that 
of Imperial Rome, has entered and repos- 
sessed her people. 

“More is yet behind. There is hardly a 
c brought by our blessed Lord against 
the Scribes and Pharisees in St. Matthew 
xxiii. which does not find examples among 
the’ priesthood of modern Rome. . .. . The 
system, as now laid down, and now prac- 
tised, is one of hypocrisy, of extortion, of 
falsehood, of cruelty. ‘The preaching is of 
cursing and lies;’ the practice, such as | 
shall have to show before this letter 1 
done.” — Protestant Alliance. 

All prayer is hypocrisy and sad deceit, if 
we do not ask what God would have us to 
ask, and really desire what we ask. 
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“August 6, 1864. 
‘DRAWING NEARER. 


“Fer now & ealvation nearer than when 
your believed.” ye 


Nearer! yes! we feel it not 
"Mid the rushing of the strife, 
As we mourned our changeful lot, 
Toiled beneath our shadowy lifo, 
step our worn feet trod, 


were drawing near to God. 


When the day was all withdrawn, 
And we walked in tenfold night; 
When we panted for the dawn 
Of the ever blessed Light; 
In those hours of darkness dim, 
We were drawing near to Him. 


When, beneath the sudden stroke, 
All our joys of life went down— 
When our best beloved broke 
Earthly bonds, to take their crown, 
By the upward path they trod, 
Nearer drew we to our God. 


In those days of bitter woe, 
When we saw their smile no more— 
When our bearts were biceding slow, 
Stricken—stricken—O, how sore! 
While we lay beneath the rod, 
We were nearer to our God 


When, upon our lifted eve, 
Gleamed a vision of our home— 
When we saw the glory high, 
Flooding all that spotless dome; 
In that hour of raptured sight, 
Pressed we near to our delight. 


Through the long and vanished years, 
Doubting, struggling, and depressed, 
Shrouded with their mists of tears, 
We were passing to our rest; 
Tempest-tossed and current-driven, 
Ever drawing nearer beaven. 


HYPOCHONDRIA. 


The Memorial de la Loire relates the 
following :—“ Two or three days ago a re- 
spectably dressed man of about fifty, called 
on a well-known wedical man at St. Etienne, 
and said, ‘I am a builder by trade, and in 
making my contracts am sometimes obliged 
to drink rather too freely. Finding myself 
lately indisposed in consequence of these 
excesses, I was obliged to apply to Mr. . 
of Caux, who had, I was told, a secret of 
sovereign efficacy in such cases. I followed 
the recommendation and took the remedy, 
which consisted of a white powder, done 
up in small packets; but instead of being 
cured, I find I am poisoned, and I have 
been told this morning that the remedy is 
arsenic. Yes, sir,’ continued the speaker, 
with violence, ‘I am poisoned, and 
already to-day I have had one violent at- 
tack!’ While speaking his countenance 
changed, his breathing became heavy, and 
threwing himself back in a chair he exclaim- 
ed, ‘I am going to have another—I am 
dyiag—help! help!’ ‘The doctor went to- 
wards him, and found that he was dead. 
The body was conveyed te the Hotel Dicu, 
where a post-mortem examination proved 
that the man dicd from paralysis of the 
pectoral muscles, brought on by violent 
emotion produced by a diseased imagination. 
No trace of poison existed. The white 
powder was analyzed, and turned out to be, 
not arsenic, but simply sugar of milk, a 


completely harmless substance.” 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
BY TUE REV. TODD, D.D. 


it was a large three-story house, with 
brick ends, a wood front and back. It was 
well Kghted with a multitude of windows. 
It stood in the midst of a thick neighbour- 
hood, other houses clustering all around it. 
In short, there was nothing about the house, 
inside or out, that would lead one to suspect 
it was the place where ghosts would resort. 
It was the last place one would select for a 
murder to be committed. And yet the 
house was said to be haunted! It stood 
empty, and strange noises were heard in it. 
Sometimes it would scem to be filled with 
groans, then avain with sighs, and then the 
patter of little fect would be heard, and 
then the wails of an infant. The neigh- 
bours became excited. Some heard all 
sorts of noises, some only one, and some 
almost heard them. In the night, when 
ali was stilluess and darkness, the noises 
were the most fearful. Some felt sure that 
“all was not right there.” Some said 
“strange secrets lic concealed within those 
walls.”” Some were very sure that a mur- 
der had been committed there, and the 
dead one was hauuting the place. They 
were not exactly sure whether the murder- 
ed ove was a full grown man, as the many 
groans would secm to indicate, or whether 
it was a little child whose feet were pattering 
on the naked floor. They were almost 
afraid to gd past the “haunted house” in 
the night, and no one, even in the day 
time, dared to enter it. _ 

As I had oecupicd the house last, and as 
I had lost my little infant boy there, it was 
natural that 1 should hear of it. And 
though L believe no one actually accused 
we of murder, yet they shook their heads, 
and arched their brows, and thought “the 
whole thing wonderfully strange.” At first 
[ paid no aticntion to it; but as the hints 
became louder, and the whispers deeper, 
and the murmurs clearer, L saw it would 
injure the characicr of the house, and pre- 
vent Mr. Clark from renting it, even if it 
did not injure me. I must confess, how- 
ever, that though 1 could never hear any 
noises as I passed by in the evening, yet 
the testimony of so many staggered me. I 
icterm.ned, th.refore, to investigate it my- 
-clf, and that very quietly. Sol procured 
the keys; and, sivange to say, as I went to- 
wards the house, and was seen to have the 
harlihood to enter it alone, the neighbours 
gathered around the front door in the strect 
to watch the result. I said nothing, but 
went in. A few moments satisfied me 
about the “little feet that pattdred on the 
floor.” There had been many such, for 
the rats had made the house their head- 
juarters, gnawing the floors, tearing off the 
paper from the walls, seattering the plaster, 
aud feaving their little foot-print. very 
abundantly. 

But those groans. I could find nothing 
that cast any light on them. The house 
was silent asatomb. The sunlight stream- 
ed in the windows, and I had but to think 
over the hours of joy and sorrow I had pas- 
sed there. There I had had a happy home, 
ad rejeieed over my first-born child, and 
had there secn him breathe out his young 
spirit io God who gave it. From room to 
room Lt wandered, and all was silence, till I 
upencd the door ef the chamber in which 
my child diced. ‘Then instantly there was a 


sharp, groan. What could it mean! 
The people about the door heard it, and 
what an awful feeling of terror went through 
them! I was not frightened, but I was at a 


loss to account for it. It evidently had 
been called out by my opening the door. 
Bat the room was a 
thing in it. Soon the groan was repeated. 
I now went to the chimney and tore away 
the fire-board, and looked up, and there, 
just in the throat of the fire-place, was— 
not a ghost, but a shingle, that had been 
blown into the chimney; and it had fallen 
down and been lodged in the throat, so that 
it could swing backwards and forwards, and 
when the wind was strong it would groan, 
sharp, or shrill, or deep, according to the 
strength of the wind. Thus it was that on 
my opening the door, and letting the wind 
into the room, the shingle swung, nearly 
filled the throat, and the air rushed and 
groaned past it. I took pains to call up the 
people, and I verily believe they wished 
they were at home rather than to zo in. 
a back the fire-board, and opoued the 
oor, made them hear the groans, took away 
the fire-board again, showed the shingle and 
how it rattled and groaned, then took it 
away, and put things back, and opened the 
door, and—there were no more groans. A 
little rat’s bane scattered on the floor 
stopped “the pattering of little feet,’ and 
the house ceased to be haunted! And yet 
it was haunted! as really as any one cver 
was, as I believe !—Sunday School Times. 


SAD FULFILMENT OF A JEST 


A very singular occurrence was noted in 
the 10th Massachusetts. A Sergeant had 
been engaged in the 2d division hospital the 
day previvus in placing upon a number of 
head-boards the names of members of his 
regiment who had been killed in the late 
fight or had died in battle, which was to mark 
their last resting-place. There was one 
board in excess, and, in a sportive vein, 
placed with a lead pencil his own name upon 
it, and the date of his demise, 20th of June, 
his term of service had then expired, and 
he was about to leave forhome. Yesterday 
morning, while near the front, bidding his 
companions in other reziments farewell, he 
was struck in the breast by a 20-pounder 
Parrott, and instantly killed. His remains 
were interred to-day, and the very head- 
board he had unthinkingly inscribed with 
his own name was placed over his grave, and, 
with date, correctly marked for the time his 
last resting-place. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON ROCKS. 


On looking over the arguments to show 
that Narragansett Bay was ever visited by 
the Northmen, and that the inscription on 
the Dighton Rock was made by them, it 
seems strange that Danish antiquarians 
ignore the fact that similar inscriptions are 
to be found on rocks by the sides of streams 
in the interior, a thousand miles from Digh- 
ton, where no one presumes the Northmen 
ever strayed. At Kelly's Island, Lake 
Erie, is a magnesian limestone rock, cover- 
ed with rude figures of horses, dogs, and 
and birds. To a superficial observer it 
bears a general resemblance to those at 
Dighton, Tiverton, and Vortsmouth, in 
Narragansett Bay. The rock at Kelly's 
Island I have never seen described. It is 
at the edge of the lake, nearly horizontal, 
and when the water is at a low staze, is 
wholly uncovered, and accessible with 
scarcely wetting one’s fvet. 

There are similar sculptured rocks in 
various places in the west, described by 
Schooleraft, Squier, and others. ‘They are 
to be found almost invariably by the banks 
of the strerms; there are several on the 
banks of the Ohio river; one very remark- 
able, about four miles above Steubenville; 
some half dozen on Guyandotte river; also 
near the confluence of the Big Sandy and 
Ohio, near Portsmouth; and near Prairie 
du Chien and other places on the Upper 
Mississippi; in fact, they are found scat- 
tered all over the west. There is no mate- 
rial difference in character between those 
on eastern and western streams—the whole 
a mere species of picture-writing. School- 
craft concludes, “they are all the work of 
the same race: there is a family likeness 
in their style and workmanship, and a co- 
incidence in position that scems conclusive 
ou this point.” —J/isturical Magazine. 


HORSES OF THE DESERT. 


The Arab horse is watered only once in 
the twenty four hours. Ie is often obliged 
to content himself with dates instead of 
barley; these are given to him before they 
are perfectly ripe, when their stones are 
soft, and are eaten stones and all. In the 
spring he is turned out on the pastures; 
but in the summer, if his master can afford 
it, he gets a little barley. On this scant 
fare, a good horse in tle desert is peste, 
if necessary, to accomplish, for five or six 
successive days, distances of a hundred and 
twenty-five to a hundred and fifty miles; 
and after a couple of days’ rest and good 
feeding, he will be quite well cnough to 
repeat the feat. If he shakes himeclf at 
any resting-place, or paws the ground with 
his foot, it is held that there is no occasion 
to pull up in the journey; and if you would 
know at the end of a day of excessive fa- 
tigue how far you can yet os ee upon 
your horse, get off his back and pull hin 
strongly by the tail; if he remains unmoved, 
yon may still rely upon him. “It is of no 
very rare occurrence to hear of a horse 
dving one hundred and cighty miles in 
twenty-four hours!” The requisites which 
the men of the desert look for in him, are 
that “he should carry a full-grown man, 
his arms and a change of clothing, food 
for both his rider and himsclf, a flag even 
on a windy day, and if it be necessary, 
drag a dead body behind him.” 

A horse of the Sahara is calculated to 
live from twenty to twenty-five years, and 
a mare from twenty-five to thirty; his 
prime is indicated by the following pro- 
verb: 


“Seven years for my brother, 

Seven years for myself, 
Seven years for my encimy.” 
The Arabs of Upper Asia have regular 
genealogical trees of their horses, in which 
the birth and parentage of a colt is affirined 
by evidence such as would be taken in a 
court of justice; while among the tribe 
Annaya there are horses so priceless tha: 
it is at least impossible even for gieat per- 
sonages and wealthy merchants to pay in 
eash for them; they give a number of biils, 
therefore, falling due at intervals of twelve 
months, or else bind themselves to pay an 
annuity for ever to the vender and his ce- 
scendants. But perhaps nothing cxcmpli- 
fies the high ine put upon a herse by 


these wandering people, so much as this 


fact, that although delighting in war aud 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


bloodshed, they never kill a farrier; the 
would as soon think of poisoning a well; 
he has only to alight, and imitate with the 
two corners of his burnous—raising and 
depressing them by turns—the movement 
of the bellows, and his life is held as sacred 
as that of a herald or a priest among more 
civilized nations.— Chambers’ Journa/. 


Love of a Chamois Mother for her Young. 


In a part of Austria, called Styria, where 
there are high mountains, a great many beau- 
tiful, wild, agile creatures, something like 
deer, called chaumors, are seen, They live in 
the highest parts, leaping about amonz the 
steep rocks, and they are so swift that it is 
very difficult to eateh them. Yet there are 
hunters who employ all their time in this 
pursuit. One day a hunter found a chamois 
with two very little ones, Ina hole on tho top 
ofa high rock. The little ones were play- 
ing by their mother, and she was watching 
to vce that nothing came near to hurt them. 
Suddenly she pereeived the hunter, and 
rushing at him with her horns, tried to push 
him down to the deep place below. Find- 
in this useless, the poor chamois rushed 
back to her little ones, and showed them how 
to leap from their hole on to another rock, 
but they were too tender to leap so far. It 
ecemed as if the hunter must have thom. 
Hie was coming very near, when what do you 
think the chamois mother did? She laid 
herself down, stretched out her fore foct as far 
as the rock beyond, and looked back at her 
little ones. They understood danger was at 
hand; they sprang on her back and safely 
reached the other side, and then all three of 
them were off as quick as lightning, and 
soon beyond the reach of the hunter's gun. 
See what even the love of the chamois for 
her little ones will teach her to do. Does 
not this anecdote remind you of the text in 
the LBible which tells us of the “ eagle spread- 
ing abroad her wings,” taking her young 
ones, and “bearing them on her wings?” 


Treatment of the Egyptian Dead. 


It is a piteous sight, travelling in Egypt, 
to see how the remains of the dead are 
habitually violated, and that not so much 
by barbarous Fellah Arabs as by educated 

uropeans. It would seem as if the re- 
spect for a human corpse which an English- 
man or a Frenchman, with any shadow of 
good feeling, could not be tempted to no- 
glect elsewhere, is completely annihilated 
when the dead body im question happens to 
beamummy. Ideas of the ludicrous seem 
to repluce all other considerations. The 
very care which the surviving relations bo- 
stowed on the remains of their lost parent, 
brother, husband, wife, or child, has ex- 
posed them to our stupid contempt; and 
after the lapse of thirty centurics, we drag 
them from beautiful tombs, and tear them 
in pieces, as ruthlessly as if no human soul 
had ever dwelt in and hallowed for ever 
that tencment of clay. Kvery one who has 
visited Exypt must have scen, as I have 
done, the most frightful instances of such 
desecration. 

In the sepulchres, erowded around the 
Sphinx, I have entered grave after grave, 
and found each one had been not only 
rifled, but wantonly profaned; cerccloths, 
bones, and actual human limbs and flesh, 
lying scattered about the floors. It was not 
the Arabs who had done this, nor the wild 
beasts of the desest—the hymna saw 
climbing the giant steps of the third pyra- 
mid, nor the vulture [ found preying on 
the carcase of an ass in the ruined Cyclopian 
temple. It was the work of polished Eu- 
ropean gentlemen, pursuing their scientific 
researches. Truly, seience necids to be the 
noble thing it is, to answer to so wany re- 
sponsibilities as it is made to stand for just 
now. Better lect it pull dead mummies to 
however, in Egypt, than dis<cct live 

orses and dogs in the schools of Paris.— 
Fraser's Magazine. 


THE FIJIAN. 


The aspect of the Fijian, considered with 
respect to his mental eharacter, so far from 
supporting the decision which would thrust 
him almost outside of mankind, presents 
many points of great interest, showing that, 
if aun ordinary amount of attention were 
bestowed on him, he would take no mean 
rank in the great human family, to which, 
hitherto, he has been a disyrace. Dull, 
barren stupidity forms no part of his cha- 
racter. Ilis feelings are acutc, but not 
lasting; his emotions easily roused, but 
transient. Ile can love truly, and hate 
deeply; he can sympathize with thorough 
sincerity, and feigu with consummate skill. 
Lis fidelity and loyalty aro strony and en- 
during, while his revenge never dics, but 
waits to avail itself of circumstances, or of 
the blackest treachery, to accomplish its 
purpose. Ilis senses are keen, and so well 
employed that he often excels the white 
man in ordinary things. Tact has Ween 
called “ready cash,” and of this the native 
of Fiji has a full share, enabling him to 
surmount at once many dilflicultics, and 
accomplish many tasks that would have 
“fixed” an Englishman. Tools, cord, or 
packing materials he finds directly, where 
the white man would be at a loss for cither; 
aud nature scems to him but a gencral store 
for his use, where the article he wants is 
always within reach. 

In social diplomacy the Fijian is very 
cautious and cleyer. That he ever paid a 
visit merely en passant is hardly to be be- 
lieved. If no request leaves his lips he 
has brought the atin and only waits « 
good chance to present it now, or prepare 
the way for its faywurable reception at soine 
other time. His faee and voice are all plea- 
vantness, and he has the rare skill of finding 
out just the subjeet on which you most like 
to talk, or sees at Onee Whether you desire 
silence. Rarely will he fail to read your 
countenance; and the case must be urgent 
indeed which obliges him to ask a favour 
when he sees a frown. The more important 
he feels his business, the more earnestly he 
protests that he has mone at all; and the 
subject uppermost im his thoughts come: 
last to his lips, or is mot even named; or 
he will make a seeond, or even a third visit, 
rather than risk a fatlure through precipi 
tancy. Ile seems to read other won by 
intuition, especially where selfishuces or 
lust are promiuent traits. If it serves his 
purpose, ~ will stady difficult,and peculiar 
characters, reserving the resul s for future 
use; if, afterward, be wish to please then, 
he will kuow how; and if to annoy them, it 
will be done most exactly. 

liis sense of hearing is acute, aud by a 
stroke of his mail Ke judges of the ripe 
ness of fruits, or soumdness of various 
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Great command of temper and power to 


eonce:] his often diss by 


the Fijian. Let some one, for in-tance, | stripe 


bring a valuable present to a chief from 
whom he seeks a fuyour, it will be regarded 
with chilling indifference, although it is of 
all things what the delighted superior most 
wished to possess. I well recollect how an 
old chief on Lakemba reecived from my 
lips an important piece of information just 
arrived from Mbau. I communigated it 
under the impression that no one else in 
his village knew of it. His manner strength- 
cued this belief; for, by simply naming the 
source of my report, I secured his ear, and 
as I proceeded his jaw fell, his eyes dilated, 
the tnuscles of his face worked strongly, 
and lone befure I finished the old man was 
a very impersonation of attention. The 
effect was complete, and I paused at the 
end of my story, expecting the usual out- 
burst of exclamation; but, to my mortifica- 
tion, the old chief's features relapsed into 
their wonted placidity as he coolly replied, 
“The messenger of the king had just 
finished telling us this news as you ap- 
proached the house.” — fiji and the Fijians. 


PROFITABLE MISTAKE. 


One day, as Felix Neff was walking in 
Lausanne, he saw, at a distance before him, 
a man whom he took for one of his friends. 
IIe made up to him, tapped him on the 
shoulder, and, before looking him in the 
face, asked him, “ How doves your soul pros- 
per, ny friend?” 

The stranger immediately turned round, 
and looked at him in surprise. Neff per- 
ceived his mistake, apologized, and went 
his way. About three or four years after- 
ward, a person came to Neff, and, introdu- 
cing himself, said he was indebted to him 
fur his inestimable kindness. Neff did not 
recognize the man, and begged that he 
would explain himself. The stranger re- 
plied: 

“Have you forgotten a certain person 
whose shoulder you once touched in one 
of the streets of Lausanne, and whom you 
asked, ‘Ilow does your soul prosper?’ It 
was I. Your inquiry led me to serious re- 
— and now [ find it is well with my 
soul.” 

“Lo, all these things worketh God often- 
times with man, to bring back his soul from 
the pit, to be enlightened with the light of 
the living.” Job xxxiii. 29, 30. 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 


An interesting discovery has just been 
made at Angerville, France, in a property 
belonging to M. Berryer. A labourer in 
digging brought to light a stone coffin, in 
the form of an angel, containing the remains 
of a human skeleton reduced to dust. Sev- 
eral articles of value were likewise in the 
cofin. M. Berryer, unfortunately, was not 
at once apprised of the discovery, but he 
succeeded in recovering a large bronze bow}, 
beautifully sculptured, the fragments of a 
silver basin, completely oxydized, and a large 
chased gold ring, but wanting the stone 
which had been set in it—this was a work 
of the lower empire; a very large horn comb 
richly ornamented, a pearl necklace, some 
broken glass vessels, and a coin of the realm 
of the Emperor Gratian. This coflin, dis- 
covered not far from avery ancient road, 
appears not tohave been alone. M. Berryer 
has given orders to dig the groundall round, 
to discover whether it was not a burial 
place of the last period of Roman domina- 
tion in Gaul. 


THE GLOW-WORM. 


Glow-worms first make their appearance, 
after passing from the nymph to the perfect 
state, about the middle of June, and remain 
visible until the end of July, or a little later. 
They are observed to shine most ey 


on calm, dewy evenings, and are more bril- 


liant belore than after midnight. The light 
is given out from the under side of the 
three last segments of the body—the tenth, 
eleventh, aud twelfth. In the tenth and 
cleventh it furms two broad bands, extend- 
ing across the whule surface. In the twelfth, 
or last segment, it is feeble, and appears 
merely as two bright spots. There are few 
persons resident in a part of the country 
where these insects abound, who have not, 
on many oceasions, taken glow-worms into 
their hands with the intention of carrying 
them home, cither tu show to their friends, 
or to deposit them on sume ban? or grass- 
lot near the house, to be exemined at 
iaee another nizht. The result has been, 
we imagine, the same in every case. Within 
a quarter of an hour the insect has with- 
drawn the light from the tenth and cleventh 
seyments of the body; but the two bright 
spots in the last segment have remained 
visible. On the following evening, per- 
haps, the glow-worms have reappeared in 
their original drilliancy; but in the course 
of a few more nights the majority have 
either disappeared eutirely, or their light 
has faded away to a couple of dim sparks. 
Of a dozen thus brought home, not one, 
probably, is to be found at the expiration of 
a week. ‘The reason is the same in every 
ease. The glow-worm, after it has passed 
its last metamorphosis, lives but a short 
time. The whole period during which it 
continucs to shine, is rarely more than 
fifteen or twenty days. During the first 
few evenings only of this period, is the 
lizht brilliant. As soon as the glow-worm 
is Teady to lay its egyes, the spark becomes 
every evening: less and less vivid; and after 
the eggs are deposited, cither the insect 
dies, or if it lives on till the following year, 
it passes its nights in darkness.—allou’s 
Mouth/y. 
— 


Sharp Trick of Chinese Imporiers. 

The Custom House authoritics at San 
Francisco discovered a very ingenious Chi- 
nese trick, which led to the seizure of 
another lotof smuggled opium. Among the 
eargo of the bark Ceres were 400 iubs in- 
voiced as ecgs, value stated at one dollar 
each. The eggs Were coated with a pecu- 
liar kind of varnish to preserve them. One 
ot the oilicers, in examining the eggs, scraped 
off a little varnish, and disclosed a metallic 
ease, eg ~haped, filled with opium. Each 
metallic exe is worth $300. So far as the 
examination has proceeded 500 have been 
found. 


OLD FLAG. 


In our walks we sawa little shred of a 
flog flopping over a cabin door. \h,” we 
said te a poor old man sunning clfona 
yo! heist the flag 7” 

‘ he said. yes I've beon a 
dea’ the world in my day, and there 
rer th work so ty he cul! 


t's. 


ed 
d 


as the stars an 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMP 


The Dividends of this Company may be 


— at 
the option of Policy-holders, in either one of the four 


following ways: 
1. By adding to the amount insured. . 


2. As an evnuity, by which future premiums may 


be permanently reduced. 


3. By applying a portion of the cash value of the 


dividend 
of any annual premium. 


4. Any future dividend may be applied, to reduce 
the annual premiums, during tho five years next suc- 


eceding the declaration of the same. 


The profits, which are greater than in any other Life 
Insurance Company, are all divided among the Assured, 
All persons, whether 
insured in other companies or not, should at once pro- 
enre the last Annual Report of this lustitution, and — pymphtete, and every information, may te had 


in the most cynitable manner. 


jadge for them «elves. 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Arent. 


YOUR OWS HOME COSPAYY. 


Life Emsurance 


Trust Company. 


WALNUT STREET, 


South-East Corner of Fourth; 
PHILADELPITA, 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1863, OVER 
$200,000. 


LOSSES PAID DURING THE YEAR 
ANOURTING TO OVER 


$62.000. 


Insurance made upon the Total Abstinence 
rates, the lowest in the world. Also upon Joint 
Stock rates, which are over 20 per cent. lower 
than Mutual rates. 

The Ten-Years Non-Forfeiture Plan, by which 
@ person insured can make all his payments in 
ten years, and docs not forfeit, should be not be 
able to pay his full ten years, is now @ most 
popular meted of insuranee. 

lusurers upon the Mutual System in this Com- 
pany have the additional guarantee of 


$250,000 


Capital Stock, all paid up in Cash, whieh, to- 
gether with Cash Assets now on hand, cacunt 


to over 
$800,000. 


The Trustees have made a Dividend on all 
Mutual Policies in foree, December 32, 1863, of 


Kitty Per Cent. 
of the amount of Premiums reccived during the 
year, which smount is credited t their Policies, 
and the Dividend of 1860, upon Policies issued 
that year, is now payable as the Policies are re- 
newed, 


THE AMERICAN 


ISA 


HOME COMPANY, 


Its Trustees are well-known citizens in our midst, 
entitling it to more consideration than those 
whose Managers reside in distant cities. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ALEX. WIITILLDIN, WM. J. HOWARD, 

J. EDGAR THOMPSON, SAMUEL T. BODINE 
GEORGE NUGENT, JOUN AIKMAN, 

IIox. JAS. POLLOCK, | CHAS. F. HEAZLITT, 
ALBERT C. ROBERTS, Hox. JOS. ALLISON, 
Pr. B. MINGLE, ISAAC HAZLEHURST. 
SAMUEL WORK, 


ALEX. WHILLDIN, President. 
SAM’L WORK, Vice-President. 


JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Sec'y and Treas'’r. 
CHAS. G. ROBESON, Asst. Sec’y. 


—— 


All the Profits Go to the Insured 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED, 1843. 


Accumulated Capital, 


$3,000,000 


A Person aced 532 can insure $6000 on his Life 
in the New Exetanp Metwat Lire 
Cowrany, by paying $72.30 in cash, and note for 
Sutne amount. 

In atu casa Companies $75 would only insure 
S2000. 

The Note plan addds $2000 at once. The Cash 
plan adds only $1600 in 17 rears. 

In the Note Company the Dividends are a 
plied to Cancelling the Notes, thus reducing the 
amount of both Principal and Interest. 

In the event of death, the Heirs of the Insured 
under the Note system would receive $6000 Mss 
the Notes unpaid. In the Cash Company = 
$3000 would be paid tv the Heirs of the Deceased. 


WILLIAM GETTY, 


Agent, and Attorney for Pennsylvania, 
New Philadelphia Bank Building, 
425 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 


THE TWO COMMISSIONS, 


WW SATURDAY, JUNT 18th, 
Will be Published 
THE TWO COMMISSIONS, 


THE APOSTOLICAL 


AND 


THE EVANGELICAL. 


BY GEORGE JUNEIN, D.D., LL.D. . 
12mo, Cloth Limp. 25 Cents. 


CONTENTS. 

Caar. L—Social Law an original law in man's 
nature 

Cuar. U.—The Church—a social body under this 
law—Crcanized under the Abrahamic Covenant. 

Cuar. ILL—The Sinai Covenant a restrictive 
system. 

‘Gans. 1V.—The Kingdom of Messiah: its Pro- 
Visional Government, the Apostolical Comtnission. 

Cnar. V.—The Evangelical Commission. 

Cuar. ViL—The two Commissions compared— 
contrasted. 

Cuas. 1. The name Apostle 


uues—2. The functions continue—3. Paul 
an@postile. 

“uae. VILL--Practical results. 

by 


WM. ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ditions to the payment in whole or in part 


No. 400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


F. §. WINSTON, President. 


Of appriteati om, Ly letter or ctherwise, te 


F. EATCHF ORD STARR, Conocral Agont, 


RARE AND VALUABLE 
PUSLICATICNS, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


TITE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TUN REVIEW. So vols AC nuplete set from 
tu 1863 inclusive. vols. being half 
bound. $75. 

MICILELIS‘’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. With Diesertatim en the Ori- 

Riu ef the G is By 

Bent Mansu, BD. S vole, Sve. Call $12.50. 
MAGEE ON THE boerTeni\es OF THE 


ATUNEMENT. 2 

TURRETTIN! 
vola., @vo.. Vellum. S12. 

TURRETTINI DE SATISFACTIONE CHRISTI 
DISVUTATIONES, Calf. $2. 

CALVINIL IN NOVUM TESTAMENTUM COM- 
MENTARIL 

CALVINI INSTITUTIONES, 8yo, half bound. $4. 

STAPFERI INSTITUTIONES. 5 vols. 
Boar's. $10. 

LELANIYS DVEISTICAL WIUTERS. 2 vouls., 
Sve, Calf $1.50. 

McoGAVIN'3 PROTESTANT. 2 vols. Svo, Calf. $5. 

CUN'S QUAKERISM NOT CHRISTIANITY. 
ards. $2. 

TIOVKINS'S SYSrEM OF DIVINITY. 
tye, Sheep. $1.50, 

GERALD'S INSTITUTES OF BIBLICAL CRITI- 
Sve, beards. $2. 

NUBLE'S INSPIRATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. sve, Board« $1.75. 

MASSILLON'S CHARGES TO HIS CLERGY. 
Svo, Sheep. $1.75. 

THE GENUINE EPISTLES OF THE APos- 
TULIC FATHERS. avo, Sheep. $2. 

STEWART'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. 2 vol«., Sve, half bound. $5.50. 

LOWTH ON TLE INSPIRATION OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS) 12:0, 
Boards. $1.25. 

HALDANES EVIDENCK AND AUTHORITY 
UF DIVINE REVELATION, 2 vols., lému, 
Cloth. $14.50. 

HALDANE’S EPISTLE TO THE 
3 vols., Cloth. 84.50. 

THE WokkKs OF EDWARD MILLER, M.D. 
Svo, Sheep. $l.od. 

McILVAINES OXFORD DIVINITY. 
svo, Cloth. $2.50. 

BUSTON'’s BODY OF DIVINITY. 
half bouml. $7.50. 

PATRICK’S AND LOWTITS COMMENTARY 
rs THE SCRIPTURE. 4 vols, 8vo, Sheep. 

15. 

ROSENMULLERI SCHOLIA IN NOVUM TES- 
TAMENTUM, 5 vuols., 8vo,half bound. $10. 
*,* Persons desiring any of the above, should 

send their orders immediately. 
For sale by 


WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FICLAL. 
GENERAL GRANT. AGENTS WANTED. 


Just Published, the en/y correct Portrait of 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT. 
WITH AUTOGRAPII. 


Beautifully engraved on Steel, and thorough] 
indorsed by the General's family and friends. it 
is the on/y onc thus approved. 

Mrs. General Gaasr says:—“It seems to me 
perfect. I donot see how it can be improved. No 
other picture will compare with it in excellence.” 

The General's father and mother speak of it in 
similar terms. Each Picture is accompanied by 
a Pamphlet, written by the Editor of the United 
States Service Magazine, containing a full and 
graphic Biography «f the General. Just such a 
work as every ope wishes to reac. 

Agents cannot fuil to make from ten to thirty 
dollars a day, for the universal demand for such a 
Picture makes its sale immense. Inclose one 
dollar for-sample Portrait, (which will be sent 
free by return mail, carefully packed,) to @. B. 
RICHARDSON, Publisher U. Service Magazine, 
No. 594 and 596 Broadway, New York. 


— - -- 


BBS 


vula., Sve, 31.50. 


2 vols., 


ROMANS. 


3 vols., Svo, 


Sewing Machine. 


This Machine is now so well known that it 
hardly seems worth while to call attention to the 
following facts: 

It forms a flat elastic seam, which will not rip 
in wear. 

It is entirel 

A patent 
backward. 

The Neodle cannot be set wrong. 

Can be used successfully without other instruc- 
tions than accompany the Machine. 

so Send for a Cireular, containing full infor- 
mation, Notices from the Press, Testimonials from 
those using the Machine, &c¢, 

JAMES WILLCOX, Meanv/facturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 


noiseless, 
device prevents its being turned 


UMBERLAND SAUCE.—This Sauce, possess- 
C ing a very agreeable Flavour, and uliar 
piquancy, and imparting a most grateful zest to 
ull Roast Meat, Steaks, Game, Fish, Soups, &c., is 
more generally useful than any other Sauce. 
While its unequelled excellence recommends it 
to Connoisseurs, its reasonable cost recommends it 
to Dealers, being free from the expensed of Ex- 
change and Duty entailed upon Foreign Sauces. 
Sold Retail by Grocers generally throughout the 
United States and Canados. Wholesale by 
ARCHER & REEVES, Wholesale Agents for 
Charles 8. Fithian & Co.'s (late Fithian & Pogue's) 
Sauces, Canned Fruits, Jellies, No. 45 Nona 
Warten Srreeet, 


UY rovr BATHING ROBES ror Lavrrs, 
Grvrtewes, AND CaItpnes, at 
SLOAN'S, 806 Market St, Philadelphia. 

Or at his Store, South-east corner Washingten 
and Jackson streets, Cape Island, New Jersey. 


O. THOMPSON, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“SINE CLOTHING—Rerdy Meade, and Made to 
4 Order.—-Tlaving b ught out Robert 
Adams's well-kuown Establishment, the Sub 
to coatinue the Tailoring end 
Jothing business, conducting it on the same 
principles of honest aud upright dealing that 
have gained fur the Houso the reputation it en 
joys. takot plessure in announcing that he 
hes secured theservices of the following gentle 
men: 


Salesmen. 
LEWIS G. GREEN. 
JOHN ELKINTEN, GEORGE JAMES, 
who will be happy to eee their Friends and th. 
Public, at WILLIAM 8. JONES'S, 
(Successor t Robert H. Adams, ) 
8. Corner Seventh and Market Sts., Plilad’s 


OTIC E.—We take this opportunity of in- 
N forming our Friends ar Customers that 
we have associated ourselves with E. Il. Evpriver, 
No. 623 Market Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia, 
where we would be »lessed to have you call. 
We eha!ll kee» always on hacd a first-class 
etock of Rerdy Made Clothing. Also, a stock of 
Picce Geos, weich we will make to order, in the 
Feshionsble ity 
ISAAC LIPPENCOTT, 
GEORGE L. HAINES, 
CHARLES C. OZIAS, 

Tate with R. H. Adams, Seventhand Maret streets. 


7 vols, Sve, half bound. $12.50. | 
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INSTITUTIO THLOLOGLE. 3 


EXAMPLE OF DIVIDEND. 


Tho Dividend aided to Policy No. 20,274, for $10,000, 
issued in May 1858, amounts to $1910.90, which is 
$507.40 more than the premiums paid thereon. 

Should the Assured wish to do so, he may surrender 
$655.03 of the 940.90, added to his loliey, and thereby 
have no premium to pay next vear. ° ‘ 
$660.31 in 1866, he would have no premium to pay that 
year; and surrendering $625.93 in 1867, he would have 
no premium to pay that year. Thus there need be no 
premium paid the néxt three years. 

This privilege is of immense advantage to Policy- 
holders. For, in temporary pecuniary embarrassment, 
they can keep up their insurances, which, in ether Com- 
patics, they would be ovlived to forfeit ata great loss to 
themselves and their famulics, 
this Company need never pay any more premiume; and 
some het only have their Lolicies 


will receive an annual sum in cash trom the Co 
400 Woinut Street, Philadclphia. as long as they Company 


By surrendering 


Many of the Assured in 
upon fall, but 
live. 


EW BOOKS 
PUBLICATION 


§21 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia. 


— 


MEAVENLY HYMNS FOR HEAVY ILEARTs. 
Compiled for the Beard ef Puhlicetion. 12mo, 
pp. 216. rice 65 eents. 

A collection of poetry from Varieus sources, 
ant containing many gems. q 
THE TRUE PENITENT PORTRAYED, in 

Practical Exposition ef the Fifty-tirst Psalm. 

To which is added Tas Docruixes or Rerert- 

Axce, as declared in Acts xvii. 30 By E. C. 

Wines, D. D., author of “A Treatise on Regene- 

ration,” “Adam and Christ,” de. Small 12mo, 

A lucid and impressive exhibition of repent- 
ance, presented in the simple and interesting 
form of expositions, 

HINTS FOR PATIENTS IN By 
the Rev. Thomas Seott, D. D., author of « 
**Commentery on the Dible,” &e. 
Price 2 cents. 

THK COINS OF TITE BIBLE, AND ITS 
MONEY TERMS. By James Koes Snow- 
den, A.M. ISme, pp. 72. Trice 20 and 25 ete. 
The author of this work, Colonel Snowden, was 

for many years Director of the United States 

Mint. and is perfectly familiar with the subject 

upon which he writes, 

BIBLE LESSONS ON PALESTINE. By the 
Rey. William P. Breed, D.D. 18mo, pp. 132, 
D’riee 20 cents. 

A valuable Questton Book for the use of Bible 
Classes. 

livase address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


—— 


S2mo, pp. 32. 


SHITH, BNGLISH & CO. 
PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, 


No. 23 North Sixth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A large assortment of Theological and Religious 
Books, selected with special reference to the 
wants of Ministers, Chureh Libraries, and private 
Christians, 

Also, a great variety of Books for Sabbath- 
school Libraries. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


This Institution is pleasantly located on the 
Delaware River, about 60 miles from New York, 
aud 30 from Philadelphia. Thorough instruction 
is given in the common and higher branches of 
English; and superior advantages are furnished 
in the Ancient aud Modern Languages, Drawing, 
Painting, in all its branches, Vocal And Instra- 
mental Music. The Collegiate Year begins 
TEMBER 16th. For Catalogues, address 


Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A.M., 
President. 


HIGHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 
A Boarding School for Boys, 


Ar Il:eurstows, New Jersey, on tne Caupex 
axp Ampor MIDWAY PROM 
Puitapetrma tu New York. 


The next Term Opens AUGUST 30th. 


Superior advantages are alforded for training 
and scholarship. Special attention will be given 
to those who study for the Ministry. 

For Circulars, address 

Rev. J. E. ALEXANDER, Principal. 


OXFORD FEMALE COLLEGE. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPT. 1. 


This College is at Oxford, Ohio, on the railroad, 
thirty miles north-west from Cincinnati. The 
situation is high and healthy, and one of the most 
beautiful in the Western country. The buildin 
grounds, and appointments for education are 
the first class. This College is under the care of 
the Synod of Cincinnati, and has a large and 
growing patronage, having students from ten dif- 
ferent States of the Union—some forty from 
Southern States. Christian parents, who wish a 
thorough school for their daughters, will find this 
Institution worthy their attention. For Catalogue 
and Circular, please address the President, 

Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, Oxford, Ohio. 


OLUMBIA CLASSICAL AND MILITARY 
INSTITUTE is designed to prepare Young 
Men and Boys for College, Business, or Teaching. 
The location is secluded, Kealthy, beautiful, and 
easy of access. aed — term opens on the 
cond Tucada September. 
Cattell, D.D., and James 
I. Cotlin, LL.D., Lafayette College; Alexander T. 
McGill, D.D., W. Henry Green, D.D., Princeton 
Tacological Seminary; Revs. M. B. Grier, Thomas 
McCauley, William Chester, D.D., John McClas- 
key, D.D., J. Myers Johnson, Esq., and Colonel 
John A. Wright, Philadelphia; Rev. 8. 8. Shriver 
and Joseph Alden, D.D., New York ~— For 
Cireculars,address Rev. H. 8. ALEXANDER, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania. 
ANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY— Thirty- 
N fifthand Baring Sts., West Philadelphia.— 
The next term of this flourishing Institution, for- 
merly under the care of Rev. Dr. McCluskey, will 
commence on the Ist day of September. Youn 
Ladies instructed in all the branches of a soli 
and ornamental education. Terms, for Boarders 
and Day. scholars, moderate. Address, Rev. JOHN 
MOORE, Principal, Mantua, West Philadelphia. 
References—-Rev. J. McCluskey, D D., Rev. J. A. 
llenry, Rev. A. T. MeGill, D. D., Princeton; Rev. 
ranklin Moore, Prof. BE. D. Saunders, D. D., Rev. 
J. Edwards, D.D., Rev. D. Elliott, D.D., iy 
A. J. Andrews, Esq., Prof. F. W. Hastings, Robert 
Steen, Esq., C. G. Medenderg, Esq. 
OTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADILES.—The next Session of this Institu- 
tron will commence the first Tuesday in September. 
Any who desire a pleasant home, even while at 
Hoarding School, and a thorough training in all 
the branches of a finixhed Female education, will 
please »pply to the Principal for a Circular. 
“Rev. ROBERT CRUIKSHANK, 
Pottstown, Moutgomery county, Pennsylvania. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
“TROY, NEW YORK .—thbe 4ist 
Session of this well-known Scnootr or 
Naturar Screxce, will commence Sept. 14, 
Che principal building is completed, and ready 
‘or occupation. The cw Annual Kegester, giving 
tall information, may be ot ained by addressing 
Prof. CHARLES DROWNE, Director, Troy, N.Y. 


SITUATION WANTED.—A Graduate of 

Lafayette College, Easton. Pa., of the Class 

4 962, wishes a situation. having the past two 

yours taught in a Classical Institute in New York. 
th addition tothe English and Cinssiecal 
can teach German. rench, and Instrumental eo 
Vocal Musie Address Rev. F. WORRELL, 
Perrinsyille P. O., Monmouth co, N. J. 


4 MER. SCHOOL INST., Established 1855, 
bup slices Prine pals. achool Officers, and 
with well qualitied Teachers of known 
ability: 
Represents Teachers who desire engagements: 
Gives Pereats and Guardians information of good 


tion.” also, eopy of Amer, Educat-onal Monthly— 
t for one red stamp. 

J. W. SCHERMERIUORN, Actuary, 
130 Grand street, New ork. 


LADY WISHES TO TEACH ENGLISH, 
awing, oud Painting. Address BOX 29, 
New York. 
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REGENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Overtanp Exrrorations 
NorrHeen AND THE GREAT 
Amoor River Country; Incidental 
sc and Japan; with a Map an 
the Werld, via Behring’s Strait & d 
Asiatic Russia, to Europe. By Major 
Perry McD. Collins, Commercial Agent 
of the United States of America for the 
Amoor River, Asiatic Russia. New Yorl-, 
1864, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 467. 
The enterprise of Major Collins was 

planned in California, with the view of 
pesecting arrangements of trade with 
the Russian dominions, through the 
navigation of the Amoor river. The 
author, to expedite his explorations, ob- 
tained an appointment from the United 
States Government as a comercial 
agent for the Amoor river. This favour- 
ably introduced him to the Russian 
authorities, who afforded him the neces- 
gary facilities for his overland journey 
through the frozen Siberia. With in- 
domitable courage he prosecuted this in 
despite of cold, thousands of miles of 
gled-travelling, with the dangers inci- 
dent to so long ajourncy. The expedi- 
tion was accomplished with remarkable 
skill and success; the commercial re- 
sources of Siberia and the Amoor were 
noted; the practicability of opening the 
Amoor te the commerce of the world 
demonstrated; and railroads in that 
northern clime, and telegraph lines, were 
projected. The advantages promised to 
Russia and the United States by the 
completion of the plan, insure the fa- 
vourable aid of both; and if our present 
troubles do not interfere, we presume 
that Major Collins’ plans will, at least 
in part, be realized. The book before 
us is highly interesting, and many 
things of a country but little known, 
are communicated in a very pleasant 
and direct way. 


Carrain Branp, OF THE CENTIPEDE; & 
Pirate of eminence in the West Indies; 
his Loves and Exploits; together with 
some aceount of the singular manner by 
which he departed this life. By Harry 
Gringe (H. A. Wise, U. 8. Navy,) au- 
thor of “Los Gringos,” &c. With Illus- 
trations. New York, 1864, Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo0, pp. 299. 

This is a tale of the sea, in which is 
incorporated a full amount of villainy, 
piracy, and murder. Such wretches as 
Brand have lived; but we have scen, 
of late, ee much real depravity and vil- 
lainy, that we fecl no appetite for re- 
newing eur acquaintance with them 
through the aid of romance.  Lieu- 
tenant Wise writes with considerable 
vigour and descriptive power. 


Drirrep Snow-FLakts; or, Poetical Ga- 
therings from many Authors. J’rotest- 
ant Episcopal Bool: Society. 
pp. 208. 

In this beautifully printed volume, we 
are regaled with some gems of sacred 
poetry, and some poctry of inferior 
merit, a union very common in all such 
collections. The lovers of sacred puctry 
will, no doubt, be glad to place this 
volume in their libraries. 


Retiaiovs Tratnina oF CHILDREN IN 
tur Scuoon, Tue FAMILY, AND THE 
Cuurcu. By Catharive E. Beecher, 
Author of “Common Sense applied to 
Religion,” &e. New York, 1864, Lar- 
per and Brothers. 12mo, pp. 413. 
Catharine Beecher is one of the strong- 

minded and wrong-minded women of the 

age, who cannot write a book without 
saying much that is worthy of note, and 
even commendation. In the treatise 
before us, she professes to teach the 
world how children may be most suc- 
cessfully trained in the school, family, 
and church; and she sets out with this 
elementary principle, that the infant 
mind has a perfect constitution or na- 
ture!—thbat it is free from all taint from 
original depravity, and that all that is 
necessary is that it should be kept good! 

This she calls*“common sense, but we 

call it uncommon nonsense; and any 

theory ef education built upon it must 
necessarily be rotten at the core. 


Tae Mowomanyac; or, Shirley [lal] Asy- 
lum. By William Gilbert. New York, 
1864, James G. Gregory. 12mo, pp. 432. 
The author of this singular volume, 

in professing to depict some of the 
characters in an insane asylum, exhibits 
no ordinary skill as a writer; and how- 
ever be may have had real personages 
in his eye, he describes, with great par- 
ticularity, cases which may be paralleled 
in the history of monomania. The treat- 
ment of a subject, otherwise repulsive, 
is so skilfully executed, and so artisti- 
cally portrayed, that the volume becomes 
very readable, and often absorbing. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The following books have been re- 
ceived from the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. We give them by their 
title, presuming that the imprimatur of 
the Board will be sufficient guarantee 
of their suitableness for Sabbath-school 
libraries : 

Emma Herpert; or, Be ye Perfect. 

18mo, pp. 179. 

.. Jonnny McKay; or, The Sovereign. 
18mo, pp. 216. ied 

Teppr, THe Bitt-Posrer; and How he 

became Uncle Alick’s Right-hand Man. 

By Maxwell. 18mo, pp. 216. 
Sunsnine ror Groomy Hours. By Jes- 

sie Thornton. 18mo, pp. 216. 


OursipE AND INSIDE; and other Tales. 
18mo, pp. 216. 

SABBATH-scHOoL. 18mo, 

Tur QOap-Maxers. By the author of 
“George Miller,” &c. 18mo, pp. 180. 
Creeen-Bounce; or, the Wise Management 
of Hiuman Nature. By Maxwell. 18mo, 

pp- 188., 
My Doo Bs)ver, and some Good that he 


did in the World. By Maxwell. 18mo, 
pp. 144. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

D. Appleton & Co., of New York, 
Lave published, in 4 pamphict of 122 
pages, “The New Juternal Revenue 


Law, approved June 30, 1864, with 
Copious Marginal References, a Com- 
plete Analytical Index, and Tables of 
Taxation. Compiled by Worace E. 
Dresser.” ‘T'o all concerned—and who 
is not conceried in taxation ?—this will 
prove @ useful and accepiable 

From the Messrs. Liarper we have 
received Nos. 244 and 246 of their 
Library of Scloct Novels, viz: “The 
Ladder of Life; a Ueart History,” by 
Awelia B. Edwards, author of “ Bar- 
bara’s History,” &c.: and “Maurice De- 
ring ; or, ‘Ve Quadrilateral,” by the au- 
thor of “ Guy Livingstone.” 

Harper's New Monthly, for August, 
bas appeared, with its usual rich mate- 
rials and illusirations. 

“The Mistakes and Failures of the 
Temperance Reformation,” is a sensible 
pamphlet, which, if not altogether right, 
has many reasonable suggestions. 

We have, for the month, the Amcrican 
Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circu- 
lar—Kvangelical Repository —Reformed 
Presbyterian — Littell's Living Age— 
Home and Foreign Record—Home Mis- 
sionary, and Prophetic ‘Times. 


THE OPEN DOOR. 


Within a town of Holland once 
A widow dwelt, ‘tis said, 

So poor, alas! her children asked 
One night, in vain, for bread. 

But this poor woman loved the Lord, 
And knew that he was good; 

So, with her little ones around, 
She prayed to Him for food. . 


When prayer was done, her eldest child, 
A boy of cight years old, 

Said, softly, «In the holy book, 
Dear we aro told 

How God, with food by ravens brought, 
Supplied his prophet’s noed.” 

* Yes,” answered she; “but that, my son, 
Was long ago, indeed.” 


* But, mother, God may do again 
What He has done before; 
And 90, to let th® birds fly in, 
I will unclose the door.” 
Then little Dirk, in simple faith, 
Threw ope the door full wide, 
So that the radiance of their lamp 
Fell on the path outside. 


Ere long the burgomaster passed, 
And, noticing the light, 

Paused to inquire why the door 
Was open so at night 


& My little Dirk Las dono it, sir,” 
The widow, smiling, said, 

“That ravons might fly in to bring 
My haugry children bread.” 


“Indeed!” the burgomaster cried, 
*Thea here's a raven, lad; 

Come to iny home, and you shall see 
Where bread may soon be had.” 

Along the street to his own house 
He quickly led the boy, 

Anil sent him back with fool that fillec 
His hu:nbie Lome with joy. 


The supper ended, lite Dirk 
Went to the open door, 
Looked up, said, * Many thanks, good Lord,” 
Then shut it facet once more. 
For though no bird had entered in, 
He knew that God on high 
Had hear:ened to his mother’s prayer, 
Aud sent this full supply. 


RESTORATION OF OLD PAINTINGS. 


A new method of restoring old paintings 
is said to have been invented by Pettenkofer, 
a famous Davarian chemist, and which a 
friend of his, Carl Vogt (himeclf a man of 
European repute as a natural philosopher), 
has brought tv London, and lately exhibited 
in a practical example to Sir Charles Kast- 
lake. The process, it is said, involves no 
chemical preparation whatever, is perfectly 
simple, and can be applied and acts in half 
an hour. It may be used, also, by a re- 
versed application of it, to give the appear- 
ance of age to newly painted pictures. The 
inventor has already reccived a considerable 
sum for his discovery from the Davarian 
government. 


ADVENTURE with a GRIZZLY BEAR 


While staying for a few weeks in St. 
Louis, in the «pring of 1860, | met an old 
hunter by the name of Harrison, who told 
me the following story: 

“About twenty years ago, I started to 
have a hunt with six of the best hunters I 
have ever met. 1 may as well tell you it 
was the first time I had ever been farther 
west than St. Louis. There were no broal 
trails to Uregon and California then, as 
there are now. The emigrant’s wagon had 
not left furrows and ruts in the rich soil 
of the prairies. The Indians were all hos- 
tile, so we had to post a sentinel every 
night to warn us of danger. 1 was never 
intrusted with this duty, as the hunters 
said that the Indians cou!d creep right into 
the camp before ‘Greeny,’ as they called 
me, would know any thing about them. 
We were not molested, nor did any thing 
worthy of note occur until we were in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

“One day I thought I would go out and 
have a hunt; so, taking my rifle, I left the 
camp, without letting any of the rest know 
of my intention. 

“After leaving camp, I fell into a deep 
reverie. I took no notice of the flight of 
time, uutil my thoughts were suddenly 
turned in another channel by the sound of 
footsteps coming towards me. My first 
thoughts were of Indians, and then m 
heart sickened, for I knew I was no matc 
for the wily red man; and then came 
thoughts of my friends. I shouted, and 
even fired off my rifle, to let them know 
where I was. I soon had cause to et 
this folly, for the next moment I beheld a 
h grizzly bear advancing towards me. 
What was I to do? My rifle was useless, 
except asa club, and I had no pistols. I 
had nothing but a hunting knife to defend 
myself with, for I had dropped my rifle in 
terror at first sight of the bear. I saw him 
rise and advance towards me. All these 
things happened in less timc than it takes 
me to describe them. 

“The next moment I was in the fearful 
embrace of as large a grizzly bear as it has 
ever been uay fortune to encounter. Just 
as he threw bis huge paws around me, I 
drew my knife with my right hand, and 
thus my right arm escaped the meréiless 
hugging I received. Then commenced a 
struggle for life. I plunged my knife again 
and again into the bxdy of the bear, as he 
tore the flesh off my body with his huge 
paws. I knew! could oot stand such work 
much longer, so I thrust the knife once 
more into the bear, when I felt him relax- 
ing his hold, and then I fainted. 

“The remainder was told to me by my. 
companions. About sunset they ha! missed 

me from the camp. They supposed I had 


lest in the woods, or had been captured 


y the Indians. Knowing it would be use- 
less to hunt fur me in the night, they waited 
until morning, and then started on my trail. 
This they followed until they found myself 
and the carcass ef the bear. One of the 
hunters had taken off one of the bear's 
claws to give me to kecp as a momento of 
the encounter; but I did not want it, for I 
have marks on me that I can never loee.”’ 

He took off his hat, and showed where 
the bear had taken off a portion of the 
scalp. 

“You may suppose that this would have 
had the effeet of keeping me from pursuing 
the adventurous life of a hunter; but not 
so, for it gave me a taste for it. I have 
followed it for twenty years, and have 
earned among the Indians the title of Black 
Eagle.” 


THE VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 


The efforts the Jews have made, and the 
sufferings, losses, and humiliations they have 
borne for the purpose of obtaining sepulture 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat form a singu- 
lar feature im human history. No other 
has ever thus struggled, not to live in their 
own land, but to be suffered to lay their dust 
therein. Many descriptions have been made 
of this mary place ; but I confess none 
of them ever at a of its 
actual appearance. anderi ne past 
the fountain of Siloam and by ‘the arid bed 
of Kedron, it suddenly opencd on me a per- 
fect mountain of graves—a hill-side paved 
with s¢pulchral ihe. Each stone is small, 
so small as to lead to the conclusion that the 
bodies must be buried perpendicularly. At 
all events, if the multitudes there interred 
were simultaneously to arise, they would form 
a crowd as dense and compact as it would 
be enormous. Short Hebrew inscriptions 
(some evidently of great age) are on all the 
stones; and these are laid together with in- 
tervals only of a few inches, as in our oldest 
city ches . The slabs are almost on 
the level of the ground, and of equal height, 
so that it is literally one large pavement of 
death—an appalling, almost an overwhelming 
sight.—Frazer’s Magazine. 


POVERTY’S FALSE PRIDE. 


A religious contemporary says very just- 
ly:—“The idea of ‘respectable employ- 
ment’ is the rock upon which 
split and shipwreck themselves and all who 
depend on them. All employments are re- 
spectable that bring honest gain. The la- 
bourer, who is willing to turn his hands to 
any thing, is as respectable as the clerk or 
dapper store tender. Indeed, the man who 
is ready to work whenever work offers, what- 
ever it may be, rather than lie idle and beg, 
is a far more respectable man than one who 
turns up his nose at hard labour, wearics 
his friends with his complaints because he 
can get nothing respectable to do, pockets 
their benefaetions without thankfulness, and 
gocs on, from dayto day, a uscless, lazy 
grumbler.” 


A MOB DISPERSED BY A JOKE. 


When an officer of the government of the 
revolution, the first Napoleon had been or- 


dered out to disperse a body of rioters. 


Having drawn up his soldiers and some 
cuns across the strect, he waited their ad- 
vance. at length appeared, sweeping 
down on him and his party like a roaring 
torrent. The artillerymen, with their port 
fires, stood ready at his signal to pour 
showers of grape into the body of the mob. 
Unwilling to shed blood, he stepped out 
from his men to reason with the suffering 
and misguided people, and scon found him- 
seli’ with their head—a vira:o of « 
woman, Whose appearance presented re- 
markable contrast to his own. 
great size, and enormously fat; while he, 
ulways very little, was at that time se thin, 
as well as small, that he was known by the 
svubriguet of “La Petit Caporal.” re- 
monstrated with this lady; but she replied 
with volley of abese—telling him that 
while she and other honest, hard-working 

ple were starving, such idle fellows as 
bo all his soldiers were fattening on the 
best of the land. With that eagle eye and 
remarkable promptitude which afterwards 
turned the fate of many a battle-ficld, Na- 
poleon saw at once the weak point of his 
adversarys position. Ife panred till she 
wes out of breath. Then, taking off his 
hat, he bowed to the mob; and, placing his 
own thin figure beside that of his fat op- 
ponent, he asked them to say, whether the 
good lady or he looked most like starving. 
As happens in more respectable assemblies 
than mobs, and elsewhere than in witty 
France, a good-humoured joke Won the 
day; and the people, for the time 4+ Joast, 
quietly dispersed. — Good Words. 


REASON FOR A CROOKED CANAL. 


I was surprised to find that this Muah- 
moudieh Canal, although cut, by the present 
Viceroy, at an enormous cost of money and 
of human life, through a country perfect! 
flat, is a8 winding in its course as a path 
through a labyrinth. On asking Demetri, 
the dragoman, if he could explain the cause 
of this, he answered me by a story, for he 
had a story ready for almost every occasion. 
The very same question, he says, was lately 
put to Mohamed Ali by a French engincer 
travelling through Egypt. The Pasha, after 
a moment's reflection, said to the engincer, 
“lave you ever seen rivers in France?” 
“Vos, many,” was the reply. “Are the 
straight or crooked in their course?” 
“They are generally crooked.”” “ Who made 
the rivers?” inquired the Pasha. “They 
were made by Allah,” said the astonished 
engineer. “Then, sir,” concluded the 
Pasha, triumphantly, “do you expect me to 
know and do better than Allah?” The 
poor engineer had no reply to make to this 
strange argument, so he took his leave and 
went his way.— Murray's “ /yypt.” 


ARTISTIC. 


Martin J. Heade, a native of the State of 
Penvsylvania, and an artist, who went to 
Brazil a year ago to puint humming- 
bird pietures, has received the decora- 
tion of the Braziltan Order of Honour 
for his paintings of Brazilian scenery, and 
his oil pietures of the South American 
humming-birds, which were shown at the 
National Exhibition in Rio de Janciro, last 
February. The Emperor headed a sub- 
scription list for the magnificent quarto 
chromo-lithographic album which these pic- 
tures will form. The paintings are in the 
hands of Hanhart and other eminent Lon- 
don chromo-lithographers, avd will be pro- 


duced in the first style 
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OLD TIMES BAD TIMES. 

St. Paul's, London, in the sixteenth con- 
tury, must have been a dreadful place. Mr. 
Walcott, the prebendary of Chichester, thus 
describes the uses to which it was put in 
that age: 

“The desecration was something horrible, 
and only worse than the filth ef the floors 
and the decay of tke fabric. Drunkards 
and vagabonds slept off their dranken or- 
gies on the bench of the choir door; but- 
chers and water-carriers eonveyed their 
wares, and men wore their hats, throagh 
the aisles; mules and horses were driven 
across them; tobacconists sold in the nave; 
seamsters and booksellers plied their trade ; 
a carpenter worked in the erypt; trunk- 
makers in the crypt disturbed the services; 
chantries had become cellars, lumber-roome, 
and glaziers’ shops; choristers, as at Litch- 
field and Westminster, (but less courteous 
than those of Ripon, who distributed apples 
to the cougregation on Christmas morning, ) 
hunted booted gentlemen for spur-money 
only less vociferously than beggars pursued 
the other company; the usurer touted in 
the south aisle; simony presided on the 
north; the horge-fuir in the central alley; 
and moncy was paid on the font. Mask- 
ed women, rufflers, ballad-mongers, stall- 
knights, captains out of service, and quacks 
haunted the place; the servant waited to 
be hired at the serving-man’s log; the ser- 
geant-at-law received his client at his spe- 
cial pillar; whilst around were seen the mer- 
chants’ "Change and fashionable lounge.”’ 


Cryolite---Aluminum Minerals. 


The seas of Greenland were once famous 
for whale fisheries, but for a number of 
years past these have been almost ex- 
tinguished on account of the nearly total 
destruction of “right whales.” The name 
of Greenland has always been associated 
with the idea of a country full of dreary 
wastes of snow. Lately, however, in conse- 
quence of one valuable mineral which it 
possesses, it has attracted more interest than 
many lands which bask under the smiles of 
perpetual summer. The metal aluminum, 
which has recently become an important 
article in the useful arts, can be reduced 
most conveniently from the mincral cryolite 
found in great abundance in (reenland, 
which perl is now the chief source 
whence it is obtained. Cryolite is a fluorid 
of aluminum and sodium, containing fluoric 
acid, aluminum, and soda. It exists in 
snow-white masses, which have rectangular 
cleavages, and these are remarkable for 
melting easily in the flame ofa candle. Of 
all the minerals containing aluminum, this 
metal is most easily reduced from cryolite. 
It is obtained by roasting the eryolito, which 
is thus decomposed, yieding the metal in 
globules, imbedded in the fused fluoride of 
sodium, and the latter is separated by lixi- 
viation. The first bars of aluminum, pro- 
duced a few years since in Paris, were ob- 
tained by passing the vapour of the-chloride 
of aluminum over sodium heated in a purce- 
lain tube. Aluminum thus obtained was 
much more costly than silver, but it is now 
suld in Paris for less than one dollar per 
ounce, the cost having been reduced by im- 
proved modes of preparing it, but chicfly 


by the use of cryolite from “Creenland 


icy mountains.” In one hundred parts of 
eryolite there are tweaty-four of aluiuin- 
Amerean. 


HAM AT THE BRETON FAIR. 


A gentleman, who has recently travelled 
through Breton, thus speaks of the hair 
which is suld there: 

“There scemed to be no difieulty in find- 
ing possessors of beautiful heads of hair 
perlvetly willing to sell. We saw several 
girls sheared, one after the other, like 
sheep, and ds many more standing 
for the shears, with their caps in their 
hands, and their long hair combed out and 
hanging down to their waists. Some of the 
operators were men, some women. By the 
side of the dealers was placed a large basket, 
into which every successive erop of hair, 
tied up into a wisp by itself, was thrown. 
As fur ax personal beauty is coneerned, the 
girls do not lose mach by losing their hair; 
fur itis the fashion in Brittany to wear a 
close cap, which entirely prevents any part 
of the cherelure from being seen, and, of 
course, as totally coneeals the want of it 
The hair thus obtained is transmitted to the 
wholesale “houses, by whom it is dressed, 
surted, and sulfto the hair-workers in the 
chief towns, at about ten frenes per pound. 
The portion of the crop most suitable for 
perukes is oper by a particalar class 
of persons, by whom it is cleaned, curled, 
prepared to a certain stave, and sold ‘to the 
perakiers at a creatly advaneed price—it 
may be forty, or it may be eighty franes 
per pound. Choices heads of hair, like 
choice old pictures, or choice old china, 
have, however, no limit to the price they 
may vccasionally command.” 


Home afier Children have Grown Up. 


Nothing on the earth grows as fast as 
children, It was yesterday, and that lad was 
playing with tops, a buoyant boy. Ile is a 
man, and gone now! Ilis fvot is in the 
field, his hand is upon the sword. There 
isno more childhood for him or for us. 
Life has claimed him. When a beginning 
is made, it is like a ravelling stocking; 
stitch by stitch gives way, till all are goue. 
The house has net a child in it. There is 
no more nvise in the hall—boys rushing in 
pell-mell—it is very orderly now. There 
are no more skates or sleds, bats, balls, or 
strings scattered about.. 

Things are neat enough now. ‘There is 
no delay of breakfast for sleepy folks ; there 
is no longer any task before you lie down 
of looking after any body, and tacking up 
the bed-clothes. There are no disputes to 
settle, nobudy to get off to school, no com- 
plaints, no importunities for impossible 
things, no rips to mend, no fingers to tie 
up, no faces to be washed, or collars to be 
arranged. ‘There was never such peace in 
the house! It would sound like music to. 
have some feet clatter down the front stairs! 
O, for some children’s noise ! 

What used to ail us, that we were hushing 
their loud Jaugh, checking their noisy fro- 
lies, and reproving their slamming and 
banging the doors? We wish our neigh- 
bours would only lend us an urchin or two 
to make a little noise in these premises. A 
house without children! It is like a lan- 
tern and no candle; a garden and no 
flowers; a vine and no grapes; a brook 
with no water gurgling and rushing in its 
channel. We want to be tired, to be vexed, 
to be run over, to hear child-life at work 
with all its varieties. 

During the secalar days this is enough 
marked. But it is Sundvy that puts an 
American home t proof. That is the 


Christian family day. Tho intervals of 
public worship are long spaces of peace. 
The tuuily sfams made up oa that day. 
The children are at home. You can lay 
your hand on their heads. They seem to 
recogaize the greater and the less lore—to 
God and to friends. The house is peaceful, 
Las not still. There is a low and melodious 
trill of children in it. But Sunday comes 
too still new. ‘There is silence that aches 
in the car. There is too much room at the 
table, too much-at the hearth. The bed- 
rooms are a world too orderly. There is 
too much Icisure and too little care. 

Alas! what mean these things? Is some- 
body growing old? Are these signs and 
tokens? Is life waning? 


TIGERS IN SINGAPORE. 


Captain Nelson, of the Madras Presi- 
dency, Induced by the unceasing actounts 
appearing in the newspapers of the dreadful 
destruction of human beings in Singapore, 
oceasioned by tigers, has written to the 
Government to suggest that an attempt 
might be made to poison the brutes by 
means of strychnine. Le mentions a case 
in which he suceceded in destroying a tiger, 
together with a great many vultures, jack- 
als, dogs, &c., by putting strychnine on the 
carcass of a buffalo, which the tiger had 
killed and only partly consumed, and to 
which he returned to complete his meal. 
The method recommended by Captain Nel- 
son is about being tried here by the com- 
missioner of police; and we hope it will be 
found successful, although there are doubts 
on the point, as repeated attempts have 
been made in Singapore, but without any 
good result. Dogs om been tied up in 
the jungle in places resorted to by tigers, 
the necks having been previously shaved 
and rubbed with strychnine, means bein 
taken to prevent their licking off the poi- 
son. Calves have also been tethered in the 
jungle with their necks prepared ‘in the 
same manner; but none of the experiments 
succeeded, although from the marks of ti- 
gers’ feet all round the bait in several in- 
stances, it was apparent that their notice 
had been attracted to it. In one or two 
eases, strychnine had also been placed on 
the bodies of persons killed by tigers; but 
the tigers did not again pee them; in- 
decd, we are assured it has been generally 
observed in Singapore, that tigers do not 
return to eat bodies, whether of men or 
beasts, which they have only partly con- 
sumcd.— Singapore Free Press. 


Farm and Garden. 


A Great Crerse Reaton.—At a con- 
vention held at Rome, Oneida county, New 
York, representatives were present from 
OL cheese factories, which employed 33,670 
cows. Of these cheese factories 34 were 
in Oneida county. The others were in 
ITerkimer, Chautauque, and Courtland 
counties. The largest of these factories 
is one in Courtland county, which has 
1600 cows, and one in New Woodstock, 
which has 1200. There were nine private 
dairies represented, which have together 
416 cows. ‘The system of manufactaring 
chcese upon a cuinbined plan, and on a 
large seale, is one of recent origin, and 
this list shows how it has absorbed the 
dairy interest of that region. 


Anov?t Mitkisa anp —A 
correspondent asks :— Does it affect the 
quantity of milk a cow will give, if eonver- 
sation is earricd on between milkers when 
milking?” We do not think there is any 
doubt about it—especially where the dairy 
is made up of young cows. We would not 
have a loud-talking milker in the stable. 
Aw! it would be better, without doubt, if 
conversation were entirely tabooed when 
milking. We remember some years ayo, a 
as-ericd at a meeting of a far- 
clu’s, that he had discharged a man 
beeause he woull talk and interrupt the 
milking in his dairy, and that in three days 
the increase in milk was equel to the man’s 
wages, Such are important faets, if estab- 
lished —Rural New Yorker. 


Pickies.—The following is a 
capital and simple experiment to detect the 
copper in greened pickles. It may be eon- 
ducted thuis:—Cut a greened pickle into 
stall pieces, and put them into a glass of 
rain water, adding ten to fourteen drops of 
sulphuric acid; put the bright blade of a 
knife, or any bright steel surface, in the 
liquid fur twenty-four hours, and if the 
pickle contains copper it will be found upon 
the steel blade, as though it had been coat- 
ed by tho galvanic process. All pickles 
yrecued in brass or copper kettles show 
thix result. The green colour comes from 
verdigris, which is a deadly poison; the 
quantity usually taken with pickles does 
not oficn kill, but it produces disease. 
Why are they evloured’—only to please 
the eye, and make them represent green 
cucumbers. A poisonous pickle may be 
eaten upon a full stomach; it never should 
be upon an empty one. They should never 
be allowed among sanitary stores. 


Fine-proor WaAst ror Saincies.—The 
following simple application will no doubt 
prove of great value. We quote from the 
Albany Anickerbocker:—“A wash com- 
posed of lime, salt, and fine sand, or wood 
ashes, put on in tho ordinary way of white- 
washing, renders the roof fifty fold more 
safe against taking fire from falling cinders 
or otherwise, in cases of fire in the vicinity. 
ft pays the exponses a hundred fold in its 
preserving influence against the effect of 
the weather. The older and more weather- 
beaten the shingles, the more benefit de- 
rived. Such shingles generally become 
more or less warped, rough, and oracked; 
the application of the wash, by wetting the 
upper surface, restores them at once to 
their original or first form, thereby closing 
the space between the shingles; and the 
lime and sand, by filling up all the cracks 
and pores in the shingle itself, prevent it 
from warping for years, if not for ever.” 


Gares 1n Curckens.—A writer in the 
Country Gentleman says:—*“This is almost 
a universal complaint among chicken-grow- 
ers. To prevent it, never feed fresh-mixed 
or raw Indian meal. I raise from 200 to 
300 chickens every season, and never have 
had a case of ‘gapes.’ To young chicks 
let the standing dish be wheat or wheat 
screenings, or finely-cracked corn—this 
should always be within their reach; their 
feed, stale wheat bread, soaked in milk or 
water, three or four times a day. If corn 
meal is used, it must be scalded, and may 
be fed warm, but not hot. Give plenty of 
clean water in shallow dishes, or put stones 
in deep dishes or tubs, so they cannot 
drown. Place them so they can get either 
sun or shade, as they require—do not cook 
them alive in the hot summer's sun, and 


95 out of every 100 chicks will come to 
maturity.” | 


Children’s Column. 


WUAT ARE TILEY DOING? 
~ Little spartow, hore and eay 
What you're deing ali the day.” 


«O, fy over hedges ani duches two find 
A fat litle worm, or a ily w my mind; 
And L carry & back to my own pretty nest, 
For the dqgr hive gat I warin with my breast; 
For until Lean teach them the way Low to fir, 
If I did not feed them, my darlings would die. 
How glad they allare when they eee me coms home, 
And each of them chirps.:Give me some! give 

me some!” 


Little lamb, come here and 
What you're doing all the day.” 


e Louog enough betore you wake, 
Breakfast arm glad to take 
Iu the meadow, eating up 
Duisy, cowslip, butiercup ; 
Then about the fields I play, 
Frisk and seamper all the day. 
When I'm thirsty, I can drink 
Water at the river's brink; 
When at night 1 go to sleep, 
By my mother | must keep: 
I aia safe enough from cold 
At her side wit!ou the fold.” 


« Little bee, come here and say 
What you're doing all the day.” 


«O, overy day, and all day long, 
Among the flowers you hear my song ; 
lereep in every bud I see, 
And all the honey is for ine: 
I take it to the hive with eare, 
And give it to my brothers there, 
That when the winter time comes on, 
And all the flowers are dead and gone, 
And the wild wind is cold and rough, 
The busy bees may have cnough.” 


« Little fly, come here and say 
What you're duing all the day.” 


«0, Lam a gay and merry fly; 
I never do any thing—no, not I. 
I go where I like, and I stay where I please, 
In the heat of the sun, or the shade of the trees, 
On the window-pane or the eupboard shelf, 
And I care for nothing except myself. 
I cannot tell, it is very truc, 
When the winter comes what I mean to do; 
And I very much fear, when I'm getting old, 
1 shall starve with hunger, or dic with cold.” 


TO CURE A BAD TEMPER. 


“ Woll, if I have a bad temper, how can 
[help it? A little thing puts me out, and 
then I am sure to be very angry.” Such 
were the words of a little boy named I’red 
Smith. And as he spoke them, a frown 
rested on his fuce. ; 

A lady who was on a risit to the house 
of Fred's father heard these words. The 
few days she had been in the family had 
brought to her notice the bad conduct of 
the Tittle boy. As she had been much 
grieved by it, she felt that it was her duty 
to speak to him about it. 

One evening they were together in the 
library. Soon she began to talk to him 
about the fully and sia of allowing his an- 
gry temper to overcome him. “Try to 
cure it, Fred,” said she, * for it must make 
you unhappy in your own mind, as it makes 
you unloyely in the eycs of your friends. 
Consider, too, how wicked it is in the sight 
of God. If you would «ce how such con- 
duct appears, and what it leads to, read the 
story of Cain in Genesis iv. 5 told; and 
then turn to Matthew vy. 21 to 24, and hear 
what our Lord says of anger.” 

“1 will try to cure my bad temper, that 
[am resolved,” said Fred; but he made the 
resolve in his own strenath. The next day 
showed him how weak he was in himself; 
for only on a slight affront, he flew into a 

assion with his cousin Charles, who got 
vefure him in class; he scolded his sister 
Mary, who had by accident broken the tail 
of his kite; and he burst iuto a fit of anger 
when he stumbled over the yard-dog, as it 
lay besking in the sunshine. 

A few weeks «after the lady had left, he 
sat down and wrote her a letter, in which 
he said : 

* To-day is my birth-day, and I mean to 
turn over a new leaf, as father calls it. I 
have quite made up my mind to attend to 
what you told me. 1 will never more be 
angry. I will always fight against my 
naughty temper. It makes me very un- 
happy, and parents are ae too. 
And you said that it offends the holy God.” 

Now this was quite right; but then Fred 
had forgotten to pray. Le had again re- 
solved in his own strenzth to fight against 
his temper. _ fe had not asked to be for- 
given his past sins, nor sought help from 
Cod to overcome his evil passions. 

The kind lady to whom he wrote sent a 
reply, in which were these words: 

“Tam glad to hear that you have made 
up your mind boldly to resist all bad tem- 
per. That is as it should be; but we can 
do nothing without the help of the Holy 
Spirit, aor can we hope to be pardoned, ex- 
cept we believe in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Apostle Paul felt that he could do all 
things if Christ gave him strength; and 
we know what he overcame, and what he 
did through the grace of his Saviour. Do 
not forget then, to seek of God for that 
help you need. If you seek, you shall find 
is.” 

Fred did indeed 


ray, and God heard 
his prayer. 


From that time he began to 
“watch and pray.” Ie then fought with 
success, and all known among all his 
as “Little l’red, the kind-tempered 

So let us all watch against whatever may 
lead us into evil, or awaken bad tempers 
within us. Let us watch against the first 
risings of passion in our heart, and watch 
unto prayer. Whilst we pray that we enter 
not into temptation, we must “avoid it, 
pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away,” 
(Proverbs iv. 5.) And if we are at any 
time overcome by an evil heart leading us 
astray, let us truly repent of our sin, and 
ask for more grace for the time to come, 


while we look in faith to Jesus, that, for 


his sake, we may be forgiven. 

When for some little insult given 
My angry passions rise, 

I'll think how Jesus came from heaven 
And bore his injuries. 

When upon the cross he bled, 
With all his foes in view. 

«Father, forgive them,” ‘twas he said; 

“They know not what they do.” 


IN SEASON. 


“T am very sorry [ kept yeu waiting, 
uncle,” said George with a blush, as he 
took his seat in the carriage for a drive. 
“T hope you have not been here long.” 

“Just thirty-five minutes,” said the old 
gentleman, looking at his watch. Then 
carefully folding up his newspaper, he 

thered up the lines, and gave them a 
ittle admonitory shake. 

“TI am very sorry, indeed; but, you see, 
I was detained, and could not get off be- 


fore.”” He would have coboured still deeper, 


August 6, 


if ol ced to explain the frivolous canse of 
his detay. 

“If it could not be helped,” said the 
other, “oi course it is ali right; but if it 
might have been avoided, why, then it is 
another matter. Hal!-hours are precious 


| things, my boy, and you will find them so 


if you live long. Punctuality must be a 
young man’s watehword, if he ever ho 
to muke any thing of himself or his oppor- 
tunities. | had a young friend in Now 
Ilaven once, who went into business for 
himself, just as you hope to next fall, but 
he had inis standing failinz—he was always 
a little behind time. I remember ence he 
had need of a thousand dellara to make a 
payment on a certain day. He could have 
eathered it up easily enough, if he had 
egun in time. But the day had arrived, 
and he was in great perplexity. Still there 
was an casy way out of the difficulty. He 
ran around to an obliging neighbour, and 
borrowed the sum for three days. Weil, 
he felt quite at his ease after the bill was 
paid, and the three days slipped by thought- 
essly, and he was no more ready to pay the 
borrowed money than he had been the other. 
It could make ne difference with the mer 
chant, he was sure, and he hasteved to him 
with abundaut apologies. 

«It will make no difference at all with 
me,’ said the gentleman, blandly, ‘bnt it 
will make much difference with you.’ 

“*Tlow so?’ asked the other. 

“<7 shall never lend to you again,’ he 
said, as politely as if it were a very pleasant 
fact he was communicating. was young 
then, and I always remember the little eir- 
cumstanee, and have been often influenced 
by it. Poor E cid not succeed well. * 
Business men will lose confidence in 
you, George, if you are not always as, good 
us your word, and every one needs the 
good will of his fellows. Perfect punctual- 
ity should be your lowest aim in this re- 
spect. You will lose untold amounts ef 
time for want of it, and wause others to do 
the same. And that is the worst kind of 
pilfering. Stolen gold eau be got back or 
replaced, but no power ean bring back a 
lost half Chronicle. 


PROPOSALS FOR LOAN. 


— 


Derarryenr, July 25, 1864 

Notice is hereby given that subseriptions will 
be received by the Treasurer of the United States, 
the several Assistant Treasurers and designated 
Depositaries, andl by the Naticnal Banks desig- 
nated and qualified as Depositaries and Financial 
Agents, for Treasury Notes payable three years 
from August 15, 1861, bearing interest at the 
rate of soven and three-tenthe per cent. per an- 
num, with semi-annual coupons attached, pay- 
able in lawful money. 

These Notes will be convertible, at the option 
of the holder, at maturity, into six per cent. gold 
bearing bonds, redeemable after five, and payable 
twenty years from August 15, 1547. 

The Notes will be issu™l in doneminations of 
fifty, ono hundred, five hundred, ene thous nd, 
and five thousand dellars, and will be isoued in 
blank, or payable to order, as may be directed by 
the subseribers. 

All subscriptions must be for fifty dollars, or 
some multiple of fifty di tlors. 

Duplicate certificates will be issued for atl de 
posits. The party depositing must endorse apon 
the original certiticate the denomination of notes 
required, and whether they are to be issued in 
blink, or payable to order. When so endorsed, it 
must be left with the cfficer receiving the deposit, 
to be forwarded to this Department. 

The Notes will be transmuted tl the owners, 
free of transportation charces, as soon afier the 
receipt of the original Certilivates of Deposit as 
they can be prepared. 

Interest will be allowed to August 15 on all 
deposits made prior to that dete, aml will be paid 
by the Department upon receipt of the ori inal 
certificates. 

As the Notes draw interest from Augue! 15, 
persons making deposits subsequent to that date 
must pay the iuterest accrue | from date of note 
to date of deposit 

Parties depositing tweuty five thensand dollars 
and upwards for th: +e noics, af any one time, will 
be allowed a commision of one-quarter of one 
per cent., which will be paid By thas Department 
upon the receipt of a bill for the a:mount, certified 
to by the officer with whom the deposit wae made. 
No deductions for commi.siens must be made 
from the deposits. 

Otlicers recviving deposit: will see that the pro- 
per endorsements are made upon the orginal 
certificates. 

officers authorize| to reecive deposi’: are 
requested to give to applicants sll desired 
taation, and afiurd every faciity for makin; sub 
scriptions. 


W. P. FESSENDEN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Subscriptions will be Reccircd by the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa 
Second National Bank of PLiladslphia, Pa. 
Third National Bank of Puiladelphi>, Pa. 
And all 
RESPECTABLE BANKS ani BANKERS 
throughout the country will doubtless 


Afford Facilities to Subseribers. 


New National Loan at Par. 
INTEREST 7 3-10 Ili LAWPFUL MONEY. 
COUPONS ATTACH=”>, AND 
PAYABLE EVERY MONTH. 


The Principal is payalie in Lawful New ©. at 
the end of three years. Or the heldor h.« the 
right to demand at that time 
THE 5-20 BONDS Ai PAR, INSTEAD OF THE 

CASH. 

This privilege is valuable, as these 5-20 2 mds 
are our most popular Loan, and are now *# tiing 
at eight per cent. premium. 

Subscriptions reecived in the usual 
and the appeal and proposals of the Seerstary ef 
the Treasury, together with our Cireulare, ocd all 


necessary information, wil! be furnished on | pyt- 
cation at our office. 


JAY COOGEE & C2. 
114 South Third St., Philoda. 


D. & SMITH’S 
AMERICAN 


Tur Best wost Beactires ror 
tus Fawity tuc Wore. 


SEND FOR 
ALS, THE 


BOARDMAN GRAY & ©O. 
PIANO #ORTES. 
‘WHOLESALE AGLNCY. 


Address all orders to 


SIBERIA OTT, 
No. 748 Broadway, New York, 


New Work by Robert Dale Gwen. 


some Votrur, Lance Dvorecmo, a New 
Wonk, 


THE WRONG OF SLAVERY, 
The Right of Emancipation, 


AND 
THE FUTURE OF THE AFRICAN RACE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY THE 


Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 
In One Vol., 12mo. Price $1.25. , 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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